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IMPORTANT TO ALL 


Especially to CONSULS, SHIP CAPTAINS, EMIGRANTS, and EUROPEANS generally who are 


VISITING OR RESIDING IN HOT OR FOREIGN CLIMATES, 


Or in the United Kingdom, As a natural product of nature, use ENO’S FRUIT SALT, prepared from 
Sound Ripe Fruit. You cannot overstate its great value in keepiug the BLOOD PURE. Without 
such a simple precaution the JEOPARDY of life is immensely increased. As a means of keeping the 
system clear, end thus taking away the groundwork o! Malarious Diseases an: all Liver Complaints, or 
as a Health-giving, Refreshing, Cooling, and Invigorating Beverage, or as a Gentle Laxative and Tonic 
in the various forms of Indigestion, 


ENO’'S FRUIT SALT 


is particularly valuable, No TRAVELLER should leave home without a supp’y, for by its use_ the 
most dangerous forms of FEV+ RS, BLOUD POISONS, &c., are prevented and cur d. It is, in truth, 
a FAMILY MEDICINE CHEST in the simplest yet most potent form. Instead of being lowering to 
the system, this preparation is in the highest degree iavigorating. Its effect in relieving thirst, giving 
tone to the system, and aiding digestion is most striking. 
FoR BILIOUSNESS or SICK HEADACHE, GIDDINESS, DEPRESSION of 
Spirits, Slugeish Liver, Vomiting, Sourness of the Stomach, Heartburn, Costiveness and its evils, 
Impure Blood aud Skin Eruptions, &c,, ENO’S FRUIT SALT is ‘ne simvlrst and best remedy yet 
introduced, It removes, by a natural means, effete matter or poisun from the blood, thesehby preventing 
and enring Boi!'s, Carbuncles, Fevers, Feverish Skin, Erysipelas, and all Epidemics, and counteracts 
any ERRORS OF EATING OR DRINKING, or any sudden affliction or mental strain, and prevents 
Diarrhea. It is a PLeasant BeveRaGE, which supplies the want of ripe fiuit, so essential to the 
animal economy, and may be taken as an invigorating and cooling draught under any circumstances, 
from ivfancy to vld age, and may be continued for any length of time, and looked upon us being a simple 
product of fruit. It is impossible to overstate its va'ue, and on that account no household ought to be 
without it, for by its use many disastrous results may be entirely prevented, In the nursery it is 


beyond praise. 
HOW TO CHECK DISEASE AT THE ONSET!—USE ENO’S FRUIT SALT! 


IMPORTANT TO ALL TRAVELLERS,—* Piease send me half a dozen bottles of Eno’s Fruit 
Salt. I have tried Eno’s Fruit Salt in America, India, Egypt, and on the Continent, for almost every 
complaint, fever included, with the mort satisfactory re-ulis. I can strongly recommend it to all travel- 
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(Immediately opposite the British Museum), 


HAS OBTAINED HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
For his improved PAINLESS method of adapting 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH BY ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE. 
PAMPHLET FORWARDED GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. 

My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her nosy Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless cere In recognition of 
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your le services, you are at liberty to use my name, 8. G. HUTCH : 
G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon- Dentist to the Queen. 


JOHN GOSNELL AND CO.’S 
VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER, 
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TOILET and NURSERY. Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite Fragrance. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMRS. 
CERTIFICATES of EFFICIENCY and PURITY from the first Analytical. Chemists of 
the day will be forwarded on application to 98, UPPER THAMES STREET, London, and in 
frture will be issued with every packet. 
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BOUND IN CLOTH’ ANTIQUE. PRINTED: ON {TONED PAPER, 


THE PATHWAY OF PEAGE: | 


Counsels and Encouragements for the Earnest Enquirer. 





Rev. W. M. Whittemore, D.D: 


“ The Author is the rector of a large parish in the City of London, and many young peop! 
ask his advice on various religious questions, which are uppermost in their minds. When th 
young mind is opening to see the necessity and advantage of a religious life, it naturally desire 

( counsel and direction. In twenty short chapters the author haz embodied many valuable counsel: 
and wise directions which have already been most helpful to many young Christians. We verr 
cordially recommend this admirable volume.”—Derbyshire Oourier. 


Also, uniform with the ‘above, price 2s. 6d., 


PRESSING ONWARD. 


EARNEST COUNSELS .FOR HOLY LIVING. ie 
“ From beginning to end this work is worthy of an attentive study.”—Christian Globe. 


“Tt is not a book of dogmatic teaching, but one of kindly and useful help ; and will be a 
safe guide to any religious person whose mind may be seeking for godly counsel without having 
a friend at hand to converse with. The title is well chosen, for it is just the kind of book 
likely to help the reader to Press Onward in the heavenward journey.”—Derbyshire Ovurier. 


“ We strongly recommend this admirable little work.”—Church Bells. 
*.* The above two works are intended, and are well suited, for young people about the time 


of their Cunfirmation. Clergymen desirous of using. them for this purpose will be supplied at a 
CONSIDERABLE REDUCTION 0 DIRECT APPLICATION (0 the PUBLISHER. 
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ESTABLISH HE/ ALTH. 
May be taken with perfe: t safety by old ind youn 
f SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








E WINDOow BLIND ry THE PeERIop 
POSSESSING ‘SOUND SERV caste QUALITI E ' 
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THE FRIEND OF ALL!! 


HOLLOWAYS PILLS | 


These famous Pills PURIFY the BLOOD, and 
act most powerfully, yet soothingly on tho 
LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS, acd BOWELS, 
giving TONE, ENERGY, and VIGOR to 
the whole system. They are wonderfully 
efoacious in all ailments incidental to 
FEMALES, Young or Old, and as a 
gemeral FAMILY MEDICINE, for tha cure 
af most complaints they ere uneanalle# 





BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR GOUT 
AND RHEUMATISM. 

YURE, safe, and effectual. No restraint of diet required 

during- their use, and are certain to prevent the 
disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 144. and 2s, 9d, per box. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL UF HEALTH, 
Tw excellent Family Medicine is the most effactive 
remedy for ind:gestion, bilious ant liver ee 
loss of appetite, dro wsiness, gildineas, spasms, and al 
disor lers of the stomaeh ard bowels 
. For FEMALE3, thse Pills are truly exellent, removing 
the dlistrassing hsadach+ so very pr.valent, d:pression of 
spirits, daln+ss of sight, nervous affections, blotch-s, 
pimoles, avd sallown-ss of the skin, and give a healthy 
bloom t» the com slexion, 
All Chemists, at 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d, per box. 
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CHRISTIAN ERA. 


The organ of the “Christian Era” Bible and Prayer Union, 


EDITED BY 


REV. J. MOUNTAIN, 


Published Monthly by Haventon & Co., 10, 
Paternuster Kow, E.C.; and may be had of 


all Booksellers, 










PACE WOODCOCK’S 


WIND: PILLS 


GOOD ‘for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 

GO )!) for the cure of INDIGESTION, 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHR. 

GO:)) for the cure of HEARTBURN, 

QGvOD for the cure of BLLLOUSNESS, 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT, 

GUUD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising 
from s disordered state of the STOMAQOH, 
BOWKLS, or LIVER. 








They are sold by al) Medicine Venders, in boxes at is, 144., 
2:, #d,. and 49 4d, “ach; or, shoald ay Otay ovenr,. enolore 
1s, 34, or 54 Stamps. according to size, to PAGER nf WwOuDOOCK 

Lteoin House 8:, Fath’s, NORWIGH (formerly of Lingola), and 


tne. will ne sent free oy return of post. 





HOME FOR INCURABLE CHILDREN, 
33, MAIDA VALE. 





If the young people in the enjoyment of health and vigour who read this book wouid 
remember the crippled aut ailictel ecnillrea in the above Home, and out of gratitude to 
God for their zool h alth aad th: ase of thoie limos, would collect among their friends 5a a 
year, this Institution might enlirze its cayailities and minister to the comfort of thousands of 
these suifering children, fur whou there ig no proyision in, any Hospital, or Home; 


Informatio: my be hal o 


L. 3. LUIYD, sq. Secretary, 33, Maida Vale, W 
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FOR WHICH 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


i ; AMONGST THR MANY TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED WE BEG 
For making Bread without Yeast, Flour ns ns an 


Puddings with fewer Eggs, and Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
i B Yr. Deak Srz,—I to inform you that, after havin, 
Pastry with less Butte tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powdan 


mm . | for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 

Reco ended by the Faculty asa PRE nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, | to cur inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 

; ; I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 

and (not destroying the Sugar a make it known,—Your most obedient servant, 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more | G. Wazniver, 
nutritious than that raised with *Vcrnationss Robibision, Howe; tote Tnstroc: 


tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 


Yeast. 

‘ ie g ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Bread may be made with it 1D & Lancet, Author 6f “ Adulteration Detected,” +p BAYS it 
QUARTER THE TIME required | is not > rg heer — a is pe ble 
when Yeast is used, as it is not pre Petry: and Puddings, especially on 
necessary for the Dough to stand - - egg ar, of aie Mapes’ Desk 
. s,s : | yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I sho ike to bring it 
and rise before it is put into the into general uso at sea: it is the greatest boon, not ae 

oven. to the sick, but in the officers’ mess,” 











To make Bread.—7Zo every pound of four add a heaped-up teaspoonful of Borwiox’s Baxusa Powpzp 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mia while in a DRY state; then powr om gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, mixing quickly but thoroughly into 
a dough of the usual consistency, taking care not to knead tt more than is necessary to mia it thoroughly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven, 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Bonwiox’s Baxtna Pownzr; as for bread, with 
milk or water, axd with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into baile the 
size 1 @ medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam, Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 





Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Oornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 28. 6d., and 5s. 


WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


Sale Room, 184, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge), 





TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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MAURICE GREY’S VOW. 


BY MARY 


CHAPTER XLI.—A TELEGRAM. 


WHEN Herbert Etheridge awoke on Saturday 
morning after a good night’s rest, and looked 
out from his chamber window on the pinna- 
cled tower of Chesterton glowing in sunlight, 
he had fought to some purpose with his little 
fit of jealousy and misgiving of the pre- 
vious day, and was able to rejoice un- 
feignedly in the reconciliation of the week 
that was closing. 

But his thoughts were soon busy with his 
coming labours. This short cessation had 
rather caused him to return to them with 
keener interest. That dear old church 
symbolized as it were their central point, but 
there were lines of action converging and | 
diverging. Not only must he feed the sheep | 





E. BEASLEY. 


| * Grace says we ought tohave a Home or 
/an Industrial School,” responded. the .Vicar ; 
‘but I tell her I cannot quite see..my way 
to it at present. I have asked for so much, 
and it has for the most part been given so 
ungrudgingly.” aye 

‘‘T am sure of that,’ corroborated Her- 
bert, warmly. 

“ Well, I think so ; but we must be careful 
not to overstrain our friends’ benevolent 
proclivities. _We need not lose-.all- hope 
of such a scheme succeeding.in the future, 
should we deem it desirable.” 

“ Tt could hardly be otherwise than desir- 
able, I should think.” , ‘ 

“Tt might be tried at first on a very 
small scale,—a respectable cottage taken, 
and a woman engaged to superintend it; 





who of themselves would seek the greem|but then comes the question whether you 
pastures, but he must search out those scat-| would get the children,—whether such a 
tered among the mountains in the dark and| woman as Brand,. for example, will not 
stormy day. One by one he must strive to| prefer to see hers begging in.the streets.” 
bring them into the Master’s fold, that} ‘Don’t you think she will be only too glad 
Catholic Church of’faithful souls measured/to get rid of them altogether ?” suggested 
by the reed of the angel. Not only must he} Grace. 

unfold- the divine love in words to an assem- | ‘Poor woman, one can hardly say. At 
bled congregation, but it must be his aim to| any rate, Grace, I would try your other plan 


| express it in the lowlier offices of his minis-| as a temporary measure ; it might do good in 


try by the side of the sick, the tempted, and|iiself, and would, I think, besides-help to 
the fallen. And if the rest he had enjoyed| smoothe the way fer a Home, should we be 
had. refreshed his spirit and increased _ his| fortunate enough to establish one.” 

zest for work, the events of the last week| “ And-what is your plan, may I ask, Miss 
had, he hardly knew why, braced and nerved | Wyecliffe? ” interposed Herbert. 

his faith. Perchance that latest conquest of} ‘It can hardly be called a-plan,.can it, 
yesterday, trivial as it might seem, had|papa?.” answered Grace, in nearly the same 
helped to clear and brighten his spiritual} words that she had used'to Dr. Thrale on the 
atmosphere. He little guessed that the| previous night, and with an appealing look at 


unusual buoyancy of heart and energy with 
which he entered on the day’s pursuits was 
but a reserve of power that would be quickly 
caHed for in a period which was to be a trial | 
alike of his long-suffering and endurance. 
At breakfast the conversation again turned 
to parish affairs, and the unlucky family was 
mentioned who had been a subject of dis- 
cussion between Grace and Dr. Thrale on 


her father. 

“Really, my dear Grace,” he answered, 
somewhat drily, “I don’t know. I; think it 
might be. Grace's idea, since I am forbidden 
to call it a plan,” he continued, addressing 
Herbert, seeing that his daughter had left 
him to. be: her: exponent, “‘ is to select, we'll 
say, half a dozen of the most neglected girls 
in the town, and enlist as many ladies to 





the platform of the station the day that 
Herbert had started with his wife and chil-| 


take a personal and special interest in them.” 
“IT call that quite a plan,” said Herbert, 








dren to Gritstone. It was unheard by him| with a smile, “and a good one, I should 
at the time, but he now, though uncon-| fancy. You mean, I suppose, Miss Wyecliffe, 
sciously, re echoed their sentiments. “ That|that each of the six ladics should undertake 
family are growing up to certain ruin,” was|to concern herself in the welfare of one of 
his remark. | the six girls.” 


xi. 3F 
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“Yes—try to influence them and help 
them to respectable situations.” 

“ We have fixed upon the number six,” 
explained the Vicar, ‘‘as neither too large 
nor too small for tentative purposes. Of 
course, though practically a league, it will 
from the nature of circumstances have no 
formal existence.” 

“Exactly—because the objects sought to 
be benefited must be kept in ignorance of 
the charitable designs upon them.” 

“So that the canvassing for the lady pro- 
tectresses must be an entirely private proceed- 
ing,” continued Mr. Wyecliffe. ‘Grace was 
hoping to persuade Mrs. Etheridge to be 
one.” 

“I do so wish she would,” pleaded Grace. 

“TI feel sure she would like to try her 
best,” said Herbert after a pause, —“ that is if 
she can find time,” he added, half correct- 
ing himself. “ However, when she comes 
back you must talk the matter over with her.” 

“TI think I shall ask Kate Sylvester to be 
one,” pursued Grace. “She is constantly 
meeting several of the girls I mean, for the 
Little Chesterton Road is one of their 
favourite haunts. And then there is Miss 
Linton, papa; she has such a nice way with 
irls.” 

“Would that be quite considerate, my 
dear Grace ?” expostulated the Vicar. “ As 
superintendent of the Sunday school, Miss 
Linton has, I think, plenty on her hands 
already. Her office, remember, involves a 
good deal of work in the week as well as on 
Sunday, and she is most conscientious in 
performing it thoroughly.” 

‘‘ Yes, and her father is old, and her little 
sister is so delicate, and often wants nursing. 
No, it would not be fair to ask her.” 

* You will be sure to make up your half- 
dozen before long, and in the meantime I 
would begin yourself with poor little Dolly.” 

After breakfast the earlier part of the 
morning was spent by the Vicar and his curate 
in examining and condensing the district 
visitors’ accounts and reports for the month 
that had passed, and preparing certain papers 
for their next meeting. Before noon they 
had, however, completed their labours, and 
started together into the town, though soon 
parting company, from their calls being in 
different directions. Mr. Wyecliffe was the 
first to return, and on entering was met by 
Grace in the hall. ‘ Papa,” she said, “do 
you know where Mr. Etheridge is? there isa 
telegram for him.” 

“A telegram! I hope there is nothing 
amiss. He is not come back, then?” 





— 


**No.” 

“He is sure to be in directly, it is just 
dinner-time. Iwill look out for him. I had 
better not take the telegram, lest I should 
miss him.” 

But Mr. Wyecliffe had only stepped a few 
paces up the street ere he espied his curate 
turning the corner not many yards above him. 
“T was coming to look for you, Etheridge, 
he said ; “ there is a telegram for you.” 

“A telegram!” echoed Herbert, in the 
same words the vicar had previously used, 
but in a deeper tone of alarm. He was not 
in the habit of receiving telegrams. 

“T left it with Grace lest I should miss 
you,” exclaimed Mr. Wyecliffe further, as 
they approached the Vicarage gate. 

“It came about a quarter of an hour 
ago,” said Grace, handing Herbert the docu- 
ment in question as he entered. “I did not 
know which way you had gone, or I should 
have sent or brought it to you.” And then, 
thinking possibly that her presence might 
not be required, she went upstairs to take off 
lier walking things. 

Herbert’s hand shook as he tore open the 
envelope, and the telegram danced strangely 
before his eyes whilst deciphering it. It was 
from Mr. Grey, and ran as follows :—“ There 
has been an accident. Maurice has fallen 
from a pony, and is very much hurt. Your 
wife entreats you to come at once. I shall 
telegraph for Sir Stephen Steele and Dr. 
Enderby.” Having read it, he passed it on 
to Mr. Wyecliffe, silently but with a look of 
utter distress which went to the Vicar’s heart. 

“Come in here, my dear Etheridge,” he 
said, returning the paper after mastering its 
contents, “ you cannot start till the 2.30 ;” 
and taking his curate by the arm, he drew him 
into the library. Herbert sat for a minute or 
more shivering and speechless, again conning 
over the woeful tidings, as if perchance a 
further inspection might reveal some gleam 
of hope, some rift in the dark cloud that had 
suddenly overshadowed him. In that further 
inspection the real truth flashed upon him, 
he had been too stunned to realize it at first. 
Maurice Grey had taken advantage of his 
absence to persuade Millicent to let the child 
ride— she had yielded, and this was the result. 
A storm of indignation awoke within him, 
which restored the blood to his face, the force 
to his unnerved limbs, and speech to his half- 
paralyzed lips. “If I had but followed your 
advice,” he exclaimed bitterly, “this would 
never have happened.” 

“ My advice that you should not return,” 
said Mr. Wyecliffe ; “possibly so, humanly 
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speaking. But I would not have you dwell 
upon that, Etheridge. You acted for the best ; 
you have no reason for self-reproach.” 

For once, however, the Vicar had mistaken 
his curate’s meaning. “I cannot say that 
I feel any self-reproach,” replied Herbert. 
“‘ Mr. Grey knew that I thought Maurice too 
young to ride, and Millicent knew so too. 
I suppose she was over-persuaded.” There 
was a rare anger in his hoarse low tones that 
half melted into pity ere he had done speak- 
ing, suddenly realizing as he did his wife’s 
utter misery, all the greater should any act 
of hers have led to the sad catastrophe. 

Mr. Wyecliffe was full of compassion. 
He really loved little Maurice, and would 
have grieved on his own account at harm 
having befallen him, but for the present his 
strong sympathy for the child’s father and 
mother absorbed all more selfish feelings. 
If he had pitied Herbert at first he pitied 
him more deeply now, recognising that there 
must not only be a struggle for submission 
to the Higher Will, but a large call for for- 
bearance towards a fellow-creature. Standing 
with his back to the mantelpiece, a habit he 
had in conversation summer and winter alike, 
he saw that the poor father was writhing 
under a keen sense of wrong no less than a 
dread of possible loss. 

Yet that sense of wrong might betray him 
into a course of feeling and action which 
would entail after regret. Would then the 
hearty love he bore him, still less the dictate 
of his conscience, allow him to be silent ? 
He pondered a few moments ere he deter- 
mined to speak. 

“ Herbert Etheridge,” he began (at long 
intervals he would call Herbert by his 
Christian name), “we have a Master—you 
and I,—who when we had a great debt and 
nothing to pay frankly forgave us both, and 
that not stintingly, grudgingly, but out of the 
fulness of an unfathomable love. There is 
little we can do in return—only once or twice 
in our lives perhaps He gives us a rare occa- 
sion, a grand opportunity—we become the 
creditor, and some fellow-creature the debtor, 
and He waits to see if we have rightly learned 
the lesson that He himself has taught us.” 

The Vicar’s voice, though low, had grown 
eloquent with deep feeling, and his grey 
eyes with their dark upturned lashes were 
fixed earnestly on his curate. ‘‘ Forgive me,” 
he said, “for speaking so plainly. I could 
not do otherwise with you; you know it is 
not because I do not feel for you.” 

Herbert had gradually lowered his face, 
resting it on his hands. He now looked up. 


‘““You have not spoken one whit too 
plainly,” he said. “I thank you with all 
my heart. I wanted some such help as that. 
God forgive me for the hard thoughts I had 
just now.” 

“Thoughts no sooner thought than re- 
pented of, and being repented of forgiven,” 
replied Paul Wyecliffe, with a rare tender- 
ness in his tone and holding out both hands. 
Herbert grasped them eagerly, and a ray of 
light flitted over his face. 

“ You will think of us—you will pray for 
us,” he said—“ for me and my poor Milly, and 
my little darling.” 

T will indeed,” was the reply, “and with 
all my heart, I trust.” 

“Tt will be such a comfort to me to know 
that,” said Herbert. 

“Tt is more than an hour before you need 
start for the station,” remarked Mr. Wyecliffe 
after a pause, and looking at his watch. 
‘€ You will like to have your dinner brought 
you here?” 

“If I might have a glass of water and a 
biscuit ?” pleaded Herbert. 

“ Will that be wise! all your strength may 
be needed, my dear Etheridge, is it advisable 
to impair it by fasting ?” 

“If you will let me I will pack my port- 
manteau, it will not take me many minutes, 
and then join you and Miss Wyecliffe. But 
do not wait, please, I will not trouble you to 
have dinner sent in here.” 

“Tt will be no trouble if you like it 
better.” 

‘‘T would rather come to you if you will 
be sure not to wait,” replied Herbert, rising, 
“thanks all the same—it will not do for me 
to give way,” he added, with a glimmer of a 
smile which ended ina spasmodic movement 
of the lips. 

“Tt may all be much better than you pic- 
ture to yourself,” replied the Vicar. “ Take 
heart, my dear Etieridge. No, we will not 
wait for you. I will send Ann to see if she 
can help you.” 

“T need not trouble her, thank you; I 
want no help.” 

“Tt shall be as you please,” answered the 
Vicar ; and leaving the library, he and his 
curate went their several ways as arranged. - 

“ You will let me have tidings as soon as 
you can find time? I shall be deeply 
anxious,” were among Paul Wyecliffe’s part- 
ing words. ‘‘ Remember, you stay while 
there is any danger—I shall manage well 
enough.” 

‘I shall not forget all you have been 





saying to me. God bless you for it!” was 
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Herbert’s adieu in a somewhat muffled voice. 
Then there was another grasping of hands, 
and in a minute more he was again whirling 
away towards Gritstone, and Paul Wyecliffe 
walking back to the Vicarage. How different 
a a from that of little more than a week 
ago 

_But if the parting were different, no less 
different was the journey. How endless 
seemed the stoppages at the successive 
stations! how wearisome the waitings at the 
comparatively numerous junctions! These 
holiday seekers and these business seekers, 
how could they go about so unconcerned, 
smile, and talk, and joke, and laugh, and his 
little one lying he knew not how, with death 
perchance hovering near ? 

And thus the shadows lengthened into the 
late summer afternoon, and presently the sun 
lowered into the horizon, the sunset grew into 
twilight, and the twilight into the semi-dark- 
ness of the transient night ; a night in which 
the sky was overcast, the stars were hidden, 
and the moon, now beyond her full, only 
shone out at fitful intervals, and in pale angry 
gleams. It suited better with Herbert's 
feelings than the glaring day. 

In the corner of the crowded compart- 
ment, the deepening shade without and the 
partial light within, Paul Wyecliffe’s words 
came back to him with renewed force. His 
anger against Millicent indeed had been but 
the impulse of a moment. What with his 
love for her and his pity for her it had been 
easy for him to forgive, assuming the case to 
be as he surmised. But the struggle had 
been harder with regard to Maurice Grey. 
Why had he kept so long apart, and then 
come into their lives only to mar and to 
despoil them? He wished to forgive him— 
time after time he argued that he did forgive 
him, yet as often bitter thoughts would arise 
in his mind. It was strange that as yet it 
had hardly occurred to him how Maurice's 
case was more pitiable than either that of 
himself or his wife. 

When afterwards the reality dawned upon 
him he accused himself of extreme selfish- 
ness. But as the train drew near to Grit- 
stone he was almost entirely absorbed in 
increasing anxiety as to his child’s fate. 
Such a telegram as he had received certainly 
implied serious, perhaps immediate danger, 
nor did it require the aid of an alarmed 
imagination to fear that it might not impro- 
bably be the herald of another announcement 
of ghasilier import. It was with these feel- 
ings uppermost in his mind that, as the train 
at last drew up in the Gritstone station, 








she saw a figure advance into the gas- 
light which he recognised to be that of 
Maurice Grey. 


CHAPTER XLII.—YOU AND I’; 
OR, “CRYING FOR THE LIGHT.” 


WE left Millicent in the drawing-room of 
No. 1, Derby Villas, awaiting the arrival of 
her little boy. Shortly Maurice Grey, after 
a preparatory knock, opened the door, and 
was succeeded by Mr. Black carrying the 
child. Millicent with some effort had re- 
covered a sufficient degree of outward com- 
posure to rise and bow to the stranger as he 
entered. Maurice was still quite insensible 
when laid on the sofa,and it was with difficulty 
that the mother forbore a cry of distress. 

“You must not be too alarmed, Mrs. 
Etheridge,” said the surgeon. “I think no 
bone is broken. It is difficult to state at 
present the exact nature of the injury, but the 
sooner we get him to bed the better. I need 
hardly ask in this house whether your cham- 
ber is an airy one?” 

“The room we are in is in the second 
story above this ; it isa large double-bedded 
room.” 

“Right. Then if all be ready we will 
carry him up at once.” 

“TI will go for one minute and _ see,” 
answered Millicent, making for the door. 

Maurice Grey opened it for her, and as 
she swept past she turned her wild, white, 
despairing face towards him, but neither 
spoke. There was in it less of reproach for 
him and more for herself, but that did not 
cut him the less keenly. For a moment 
after she had passed he stood with the 
handle in his hand, as half doubtful if he 
should follow, and then came back and 
closed it. Mr. Black was in the meantime 
proceeding to examine the child with more 
exactitude than he had previously done. 

“T feel sure there is no bone broken,” he 
said presently, turning to Maurice Grey, who 
was standing by in breathless suspense, but 
fearing to put any questions. 

“And it is— what do you think it is?” 
he asked, in a hardly audible voice. 

“T do not like to be too positive, but I 
have little doubt it is concussion of the brain.” 

Maurice gave a slight shudder. 

“You think there is decided danger?” he 
inquired, after a pause. 

“Decided danger, I should say, but I 
hope not immediate. At present, however, 
it is quite impossible to foresee the result.” 

“T shall of course telegraph to Mr. Ether- 
idge,” said Maurice Grey, again bracirg 
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himself to speak ; ‘‘and after what you have 
said I should wish to send for Sir Stephen 
Steele. The blame of this accident rests 
entirely with me,” he explained further, seeing 
some slight surprise on Mr. Black’s face, “ and 
I must do it for my own satisfaction, if for no 
other reason.” 

“I quite understand your feelings, and, 
indeed, this is likely to be a case in which 
one would naturally desire the best advice. 
Steele is, of course, the man.” 

Just then Millicent re-entered, saying that 
all was ready. 

“You will let me: carry him this time, 
Mr. Black,” said Maurice, in a low voice of 
entreaty. 

The good doctor hesitated a moment, but 
the face that bent over the insensible child 
was so pitiful in its mingled yearning and 
misery that he could not refuse. 

“You will be careful to support the back 
as much as possible, Mr. Grey,” was his 
answer, implying permission. 

Maurice raised the little lad from the 
sofa, keeping him still in a horizontal position, 
and as he did so he thought that he again 
uttered a slight moan. While carrying him 
upstairs he felt that, dearly as he had learned 
to love him, he had never loved him half so 
dearly as at that moment. If he had per- 
mitted himself to grieve for him on his own 
account his grief would have been great, but 
he dared not pause to do that now. Yet it 
was with a kind of reluctance that he laid 
the little form on the bed to which Millicent 
pointed, kissing one tiny hand ere he turned 
away. 

“Could I speak to you half a minute?” 
he asked of her falteringly. 

He felt as if he could not address her by 
her name. He had never been so afraid of 
her before, not even in that time long ago 
when he hung day by day upon a chance of 
her smiles, 

“Yes,” she answered, “I wanted to ask 
you one or two things.” And _ leaving 
Mr. Black and Rachel busied with little 
Maurice, she preceded her cousin to the 
door. “ You will telegraph to Herbert ?” she 
said, when out in the corridor. 

“Yes,” he replied, “‘I wished to tell you 
that I intended to do so.” 

“ Say that I entreat him to come at once.” 

“‘T will,” was the answer. 

“Tell me—Mr. Black has told you, I 
know,—is—is there great danger?” 

“T fear so,” he answered. 

For the first time she noticed that he was 
writhing in suppressed agony. 


“Yes, Cousin Maurice,” she said, in a 
strange hollow tone, the look of despair 
coming again into her face, if indeed it had 
ever left it, “ yes, it is terrible for you as for 
me ; if—if———” she could not bring herself to 
utter the words that presented themselves to 
her mind,—“ if that should happen, we shall 
have killed him, Cousin Maurice, you and I 
will have killed him!” 

He looked at her fixedly, almost calmly, 
as if his suffering were too great to be reached 
by any expressed reproach. 

* No,” he answered, with a kind of slow 
deliberation, “not you anda I—J, and I only— 
that is being burnt into my conscience with 
a hotiron. I need no one to tell me that.” 

She shook her head in mournful dissent : 
“I say what I had better not say, and leave 
unsaid what I most want to say. If Herbert 
were here I think he would send for Dr. 
Enderby—Dr. Enderby of Basville, I mean. 
He attended me when I had the scarlet 
fever, and Herbert thinks him so clever.” 

“Yes, Fanny has been to consult him 
more than once; it was he who advised her 
to go abroad. I will certainly send for 
him. I think, however, I should speak to 
Mr. Black first.” 

He went back into the chamber and briefly 
explained Millicent’s wish; and Mr. Black, 
though evidently regarding this proposal for 
a third opinion as a superfluous one, sub- 
mitted with good grace, as in compassion to 
Mr. Grey’s weakness. 

‘*T have not told Mrs. Etheridge that I am 
sending for Steele,” said Maurice, ‘‘ perhaps 
it might only increase her alarm to do so at 
present.” 

The doctor nodded assent. ‘ Much better 
not,” he added. 

And with a wistful glance towards the 
couch near which Millicent was now stand- 
ing engaged with her child, Mr. Grey again 
left the room. Before twenty minutes had 
elapsed he had telegraphed to Herbert, the 
two medical men, and his sister. He was 
glad Millicent had suggested Dr. Enderby. 
He knew him to be very clever, and if he 
happened to be at home he could reach 
Gritstone in a few hours, sooner than Sir 
Stephen could possibly do— sooner even. 
than Herbert, to whom Basville was a junc- 
tion halfway from Chesterton. On leaving 
the telegraph office he stepped into the 
Cloisters, wrote to his sister, and having 
posted the letter returned to the Villas. It 
was some little relief to the intensity of his 
remorse that he felt compelled to think and 








act for Millicent. Either a person must be 
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found to assist her in nursing Maurice, or if 
she should prefer it, some one to set Rachel 
at liberty by taking her place with the 
younger children. Then more rooms if pos- 
sible must be secured in the house, and 
arrangement made besides for Sir Stephen’s 
and Dr. Enderby’s accommodation should 
they arrive that night. For this the hotel, 
however, would suffice. 

On inquiry of the landlady at the Villas 
he found that two rooms would be at liberty 
on the Monday, and more in the course of 
the coming week. He engaged the former 
at once, afterwards informing Millicent. She 
made some demur on the ground of expense, 
when he took the opportunity of telling her 
as delicately as possible that he hoped to be 
allowed to defray not only this, but every 
other expense that might be entailed by 
Maurice’s illness, 

“You,” he pleaded—“I think Mr. Ether- 
idge even, will not deprive me of such barren 
comfort as that may bring.” 

She had neither the heart nor the will to 
dissent. As to the nurse, however, she said 
that she would first consult with Rachel, and 
also await Herbert’s arrival before coming to 
a final decision. The landlady would pro- 
cure some temporary help. She was evi- 
dently impatient to be back again with her 
child, grudging every minute she was kept 
away. She had previously told her cousin 
that there was no apparent alteration in little 
Maurice. He still seemed in a dull heavy 
sleep, from which nothing could arouse him. 
Mr. Black was using every remedy at his 
command, but none had produced any effect. 

Was there anything he could do for her, 
Maurice now asked with a lingering hope, 
feeling that cessation from action would be 
well-nigh equivalent to despair. 
re “No, nothing,” she answered, thanking 

im. 

He could not bear to leave the house, yet 
she did not ask him to stay, though the 
drawing-room was empty, Bessie and the 
baby being upstairs. 

“T will go to the Cloisters now,” he said, 
in subdued tones. “I shall be back again 
shortly to see if there is anything I can do— 
or if there be any change,” he added, his 
voice quavering a little in spite of his efforts 
at self-command. 

He was quickly in the Broad Walk, first 
in the hot glare, further on in the grateful 
shade; shade or glare, what did it matter to 
him? The gardens were almost forsaken, 
for it was the hour of the midday meal. 
He passed through the stone arcade and up 





the Cloisters steps. A lounger staying at the 
hotel, and whose impertinence he had felt 
himself called upon to rebuke only a few 
days previously, stood at the entrance, and 
stared at him superciliously as he went by. 
What was that either? It was only one drop 
more in the cup that was already filled to 
overflowing. His eyes were fixed on the 
floor as he passed through the hall and up 
the stairs, past the door of his own sitting- 
room, and up again till he reached that of 
his chamber. He entered, glancing around 
as if fearing some intruder, then turned and 
locked himself in. He wanted to be alone 
in his utter misery, away from the pity and 
the scorn and the condemnation of his fellow- 
men. 

In his vivid remorse he exaggerated ten- 
fold the scorn and the condemnation, and 
underrated the value of the pity. He threw 
himself into a chair, and resting his elbows 
on one of the arms leant his forehead on his 
hands. As ina mirror his past life seemed 
to confront him—its pride, its selfishness, 
its unforgivingness, and, crowning sin of all, 
its persistent rebellion against God. 

Yes, it was not simply the folly of to-day 
that had brought on him this awful retribu- 
tion, but years of growing impenitence and 
unbelief. He had cast off his allegiance to 
his Maker, he had spent his energies in 
attempting to disprove His power, His wis- 
dom, His very existence. He had wrestled 
with Him, but in vain. Every subterfuge 
was being swept away, and his soul stood 
bare and naked in His presence. He had 
scoffed at judgment, but was he not already 
at the bar of the Judge, arraigned and plead- 
ing guilty? He had disbelieved in punish- 
ment, but in that moment he realized that 
the wrath of God is hell. 

And yet in the midst of that realization it 
flashed upon him that beyond this lowest 
deep there might be a lower deep still. 
Better, he thought, be chastened in the 
fire of the Divine Justice than be cast utterly 
and irremediably from the Divine Presence. 

Strange for one who till now had ignored 
that Presence, derided that Justice ! 

But he did not rest there. A persuasion 
came over him which he had never before 
experienced. However far he had gone 
from God, God was still his Father. He 
belonged to Him by an inalienable right, no 
less a right because he had refused to acknow- 
ledge it. And with that persuasion there 
shot athwart his darkness a glimmer of hope. 
Was it possible that there still lingered in 
Him whom he had so sinned against and 
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despised some remnant of fatherly love 
towards himself, rebel that he had been? 
And was—oh was it possible that the shafts 
which, piercing his vaunted armour, had 
found their entrance into his inmost soul, 
were sped from the quiver of mercy and not 
of wrath ? 

That last thought brought him to his 
knees. ‘“O God, my God!” he moaned, 
“slay not the child for my sin; spare him 
—spare them-—and oh, in Thy great pity, 
spare me!” 

And yet he had hardly uttered the words 
before a voice as it were seemed mocking in 
his ear, “ Ay, if there be a God, if there be 
a God!” 

He did not stay to parley with it. “O 
God,” he again prayed, “ if indeed Thou art 
—and I do think I believe that Thou art 
—my soul is darkness—lead me into Thy 
light—have pity on me—oh, in Thy great 
mercy have pity on me, and spare, spare 
the child!” 

Imperfect was his petition, yet surely not 
unheard. He had prayed for light, and light 
was coming, though only to make the dark- 
ness into which he had been recen.ly 
plunged appear more utterly dense. In the 
moments that followed he felt for the first 
time in his life that he had sheltered in his 
heart the germs of all sin—hate, lust, cove- 
tousness, pride, and persistent unbelief. He 
began to understand how criminals, men 
under the bann of society, might in God's 
sight be purer, less culpable than he. For 
what had he of ignorance or adverse circum- 
stances to plead ? and with such adverse cir- 
cumstances and such ignorance as were 
oftentimes theirs what might he not have 
been? What was he not even now? A 
creature who had denied his Creator. Could 
any sin be viler than that? Ay! but a sinner 
who—— he felt compelled to pause there. 
He, the despised Nazarene—He whom he 
had by turns admired as the blameless 
Man, pitied as the fanatical enthusiast, con- 
demned as the self-deceived impostor—-could 
it be—was it possible? He did not dare 
to admit the possibility even in thought—for 
if that were indeed true—how terrible, how 
overwhelming must be the guilt of his rejec- 
tion ! 


His face sunk deeper in his hands. “O 
God!” he prayed, “be merciful. I see 
nothing, understand nothing. O God, I 


am indeed a sinner, yet be merciful, be mer- 
ciful even unto me!” 











CHAPTER XLIII.—AN UNSPOKEN REQUEST: 
OR NOT ASKED FOR, 


JoHN THALE’s concluding resolution on the 
Friday night had been that he would in 
future, as much as should be possible with- 
out causing remark, abstain from visiting the 
Vicarage, and that when there he would treat 
Grace with the reticence of bygone rather 
than of later times. But a letter which he 
received the next morning contributed to un- 
settle his previous judgment. Toexplainwhom 
this letter was from and why written it will 
be necessary, however, to relate a few circum- 
stances otherwise irrelevant to our narratve. 
In the winter and early spring of this same 
year the infant heir of the Cracklethorpes had 
suffered from whooping-cough of an un- 
usually trying character. Dr. Thrale, who 
had been called in, had not only attended 
him with his customary conscientious fidelity, 
but being a child, and an uncommonly fine 
child, though a somewhat spoilt one, he had 
besides made himself very agreeable to his 
little patient. By this means he had gained 
over him an ascendency which he had not 
been slow to use for that young gentleman’s 
benefit, and whereby he had induced him to 
accept of certain remedies which his mother, 
Lady Florentina, had found herself power- 
less to enforce. Instead of rewarding the 
Doctor with jealousy, which might have been 
the case, she was, besides being unboundedly 
grateful, delighted to see her boy thoroughly 
admired and appreciated. 
She would have been less flattered, 
perhaps, had she accompanied our friend to 
the back slums of Chesterton on his return, 
and have seen him exercising this same 
authority of a parental nature—in this case 
the more pathetic—over the little son of 
Joe the gipsy, there lying of a low lingering 
fever. Mr. Wyecliffe, calling one day at the 
house of the latter, found the doctor per- 
suading the child by various blandishments 
to swallow the last spoonful of a prescribed 
potion. There had been a struggle, and the 
Doctor had succeeded. At the moment of 
victory, however, Master Joe had revenged 
himself on his antagonist by aiming such a 
blow as his puny strength permitted full on 
his mouth. The mother was shocked at her 
offspring’s ingratitu¢e, and the Doctor’s lip 
was slightly bleeding, but he merely put the 
cup down, saying mildly but gravely, as he 
replaced the child on his pillow, “‘ That was 
naughty, Joey ; Joey must not do that again.” 
When Mr. Wyecliffe went home he related 
this little incident to Grace, as he was wont to 
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relate aught that pleased or touched him in 
his daily rounds. It had not occurred to 
him then that Grace was not, perhaps, the 
most suitable confidante, but what other had 
he now? Andit was difficult for him not to 
admire where admiration was due, or to 
withhold praise where praise was merited. 

But to return to Lady Florentina. No 

sooner had her son become fairly convales- 
cent than his father, the real heir of the 
Cracklethorpes, was seized with a sudden 
and dangerous illness. Dr. Thrale was 
called in, and by his advice a physician after- 
wards sent for from Gossiter, but before the 
arrival of the latter a favourable turn had 
taken place in the patient, which the 
physician, on investigation, attributed in no 
small measure to the skill and attention 
shown by Thrale at a very critical time. 
Mr. Cracklethorpe’s recovery was much less 
rapid than his seizure had been, and ovr 
friend watched him throughout with the same 
unremitting, though perhaps less minute 
attention, that he had bestowed upon his son. 
The patient, who on the previous occasion 
had been scarcely less grateful though not 
so demonstrative as his wife, was now 
additionally so. He vowed that he would 
make a man of Thrale, forgetting that Thrale 
was a man already, and that not all the 
Cracklethorpes in the world could either 
make or unmake him. Seeing that his in- 
tention was good, let us pardon his form of 
speech, savouring though it unwittingly 
did of the insolence of rank and wealth. 
The result of his resolution, however, was 
the letter before alluded to, and which was 
indited by Lady Florentina on her own and 
her husband’s behalf. 

This letter was dated from town, and stated 
that their family practitioner there was re- 
tiring, and that if Dr. Thrale would come up 
and try his fortune he should have their 
hearty recommendation to back him. 
“ Already,” wrote Lady Florentina, “I have 
spoken of you to several influential friends, 
and have the promises of some of them.” 
There was more that was kind, and what 
seemed to John Thrale flattering, though not 
meaningly so, and he was staggered at first. 
Not because he wanted to leave Chesterton 
or cared for a London life. No—these 
Chesterton poor had begun to cling around 
him, and he would have been well contented 
to live and to die with them. 

But if—yes, there were two ifs. If he 
could not look forward to wed Grace Wye- 
cliffe, was it wise, having discovered what 


—was it right to be constantly meeting and 
talking to her, as must be inevitably the 
case whilst he kept his present position ? 
And again, if—a warm thrill came over 
him as he pondered that 7/—if Grace could 
return his affection, and her father be per- 
suaded to give his consent to their union, 
might he not give that consent more readily 
to John Fhrale the West End physician, 


titioner, though even there the exigencies of 
living would probably exclude him from de- 
pending upon the mere consulting practice 
for which he had been especially educated, 
but to which adverse circumstances had pre- 
vented his devoting himself. 

There was another possibility, and that 
the most delightful of all, that the Vicar, 
while consenting to his daughter’s marriage, 
might count the slight elevation of her hus- 
band in the social scale less than an equiva- 





lent for the loss of her companionship, which 
a removal to town would involve. 

Whatever might be his verdict, he would 
at least know it; and where could he seek it 
ur der more favourable circumstances or with 
amore reasonable plea on his own behalf ? 
And yet he shrunk from going to the Vicar- 
age and asking for a formal interview. 

On returning from the country that Satur- 
day afternoon he wrote to Lady Florentina, 
thanking her and begging to be allowed a few 
days’ consideration ; then, after a cup of tea, 
started off to some of his poorer patients, 
intending to call at the Coffee-room after- 
wards with the hope of meeting Mr. Wyecliffe. 
The Coffee-room,or rather Rooms,had proved 
a great success, owing in some measure no 
doubt to the good judgment displayed in 
their organization. The Vicar, his curate, and 
John Thrale were frequently to be found 
there, but these, while mingling freely and 
naturally with the men for whose benefit the 
rooms were instituted, never lost their dignity 
by assuming an affected social equality. 
Others, too, of the leading Chestertonians 
would present themselves at times, among 
them Mr. Piscina, who would make himself 
agreeable after his fashion, though he had no 
claim to the popularity of our especial 
friends. 

But to return to the Doctor. As it hap- 
pened, he overtook the Vicar at the foot 
of the Coffee-room steps. 

“Coming in, Thrale ?” was his greeting. 

‘** Not now I have met you, sir, I think. I 
wanted to ask you should you be disengaged 
if I were to come over to the Vicarage by 





he half-hoped, half-feared, he had discovered 
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“T could spare half an hour, if that will 
do. I am rather extra busy. You know 
about Etheridge ?” 

“ Etheridge ! 
matter? ” 

Mr. Wyecliffe explained, and John Thrale 
feelingly expressed his sorrow that mischief 
had befallen his little friend. 

“Of course, had I known of this I should 
not have thought of troubling you,” he added. 
‘* Perhaps you will let me come on Monday 
or Tuesday?” 

“No; I can give you half an hour to-night, 
as I said, if that will do. What is it about, 
Thrale—not the drainage now?” 

“ No,not the drainage,” replied the Doctor, 
with some hesitation—“ an affair of my own. 
I have had a letter, sir, and I want to ask 
your advice.” 

“ An affair of your own! Then you shall 
have an hour if you wish it,” replied the 
Vicar, warmly. ‘A letter—my advice,” he 
repeated to himself directly after, and for a 
few moments he fixed his eyes somewhat 
penetratingly on the Doctor. The latter, 
instead of turning his head away, met them 
with his usual quiet, steadfast gaze. 

“T cannot explain now,” he said, as if 
answering the scrutiny of the other, “not 
now and here, but I will to-night if you are 
sure I may come.” 

“ T am sure you may come,” answered the 
vicar. Half-past eight—will that suit you? 
but I cannot promise you will like my advice, 
Thrale,” he added, half smiling, as with a 
pleasant nod he mounted the Coffee-room 
steps, andthe Doctor went on his way. 

John Thrale had one consolation in the 
appeal he was about to prefer, that with the 
exception of his love for Grace he had no 
difficult disclosure to make. Mr. Wyecliffe 
was already acquainted, and chiefly from his 
own lips, with all that was important in his 
past life. He had been the only child of a 
large tenant farmer of some influence and 
education, and small private fortune. Libe- 
ral-minded in his views with regard to his son, 
Mr. Thrale had sent him to a rising public 
school and thence to Cambridge. In the 
latter sphere he had only retained and 
strengthened the high character which he had 
gained in the former. Yet much of his indi- 
viduality was undoubtedly owing to his home 
life. Long holidays spent in the country, 
among country pursuits, had tended to de- 
velop hardiness and independence. Though 
in him the scholar was ever dominant over 
the athlete, he could, if occasion were, skate 
or shoot, wrestle or ride, and these with 


No! 


Is anything the 





greater skill and zest than. many who made 
such pursuits rather business than recrea- 
tion. 

But the lesson he had perhaps learnt the 
most thoroughly from his father and his 
early surroundings was a hearty interest in his 
poorer neighbours. Most of the labourers 
on Mr. Thrale’s farm had been his sub- 
tenants, so that he had been virtually their 
landlord as well as theiremployer. He had, 
perhaps, been almost too liberal to them, and 
to the land he occupied. 

However that may be, a series of bad years, 
together with the failure of a large bank in 
which his floating capital was invested, would 
reasonably account forthe trifling sum realized 
on his death from his remaining property. 
This sum John Thrale, who was then in his 
third year at Cambridge, determined to spend 
in completing his studies there, and later on 
in Edinburgh ; and his father’s brother, who 
was in the medical profession, and by whom 
he had been somewhat biassed in his choice 
of physic, had approved of this determination. 
His mother had died when he was quite a 
child, though not so young but that he was 
able to bear her in loving remembrance, and 
it was perhaps this remembrance that made 
him approach all women worthy of the name 
with a certain reverence such as would not 
have ill become one of the knights of old. 

Half-past eight found the Doctor at the 
Vicarage door, and Mr. Wyecliffe in his study 
ready to receive him. It had been a little 
difficult for the latter to prevent himself 
saying, “ Come in to tea, Thrale ;” and as 
he walked back, half fearing what the coming 
communication might be, he felt it only too 
likely that his answer would be at least irre- 
solute. Had the Doctor known how irreso- 
lute, he would perhaps have rated his 
chances of success higher. As it was, though 
he was determined, he was by no means 
hopeful. “This is the letter I wanted to 
consult you about,” he began, producing 
Lady Florentina’s note, almost immediately 
on entering the study. 

“And I am to read it?” said the vicar, 
taking it in his hand. 

“If you will be so good. It is flattering . 
of course, but you will allow for that.” 

“And you mean to go,” said Mr. Wye- 
cliffe when he had finished reading. “TI 
shall be sorry, but perhaps it will be best.” 

“You think I ought to go then?” said 
the Doctor, in a disappointed tone. 

“T do not quite understand you, my dear 
Thrale; I suppose it is only a question of 
your own advantage ?” 
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‘No, you are not likely to understand 
me,” replied John Thrale, rising from his 
chair, to which the Vicar had motioned him 
on his entrance, and standing on the rug 
some two or three paces in front of him. 

“You are not likely to understand me 
because I have never yet ventured to explain 
myself, I wonder that I venture even now. 
Mr. Wyecliffe, I love your daughter—it 1s for 
you to decide whether I go or stay.” 

The Vicar was silent for a minute. After 
all he was taken by surprise. Whilst having 
tea and waiting for Thrale, he had persuaded 
himself that as the Doctor wanted to consult 
him about a letter, his interview could have 
no possible reference to Grace, and what had 
seemed to him at first the utter irrelevance of 
Lady Florentina’s note to his daughter had 
thrown him off his guard. 

‘“‘It is for me to decide !” he repeated at 
last. “Do you mean, then, that you have 
spoken to Grace ?” 

“ No, I have not'done that—you would 
not credit me with doing that ?” 

“You must not be hard on me, Thrale. 
As it is—to be plain with you—you are 
asking a great deal.” 

“Pardon me, Mr. Wyecliffe, I have 
asked nothing asyet. I have only ventured 
to tell you a simple fact. It is because I 
feel that if I do ask I shall be asking so 
much that I hesitate to ask at all.” 

There was a long pause. 

“Till last night,” resumed Mr. Wyecliffe, 
“Thad not the slightest suspicion of this. I 
suppose I ought to have had, but I had 
fancied—excuse my saying so—that your 
affections were otherwise engaged, or had 
been till very lately. 

John Thrale turned his eyes for a moment 
from the Vicar, and then full on him again, 
with a look in them that seemed to say, ‘ I 
did not expect this of you.” 

Mr. Wyecliffe was touched. 

“You think me ungenerous, Thrale, but 
put yourself in my place, and remember 
that Grace is my own only child.” 

The Doctor, too, was touched. 

“If I did think so, it was only for a 
moment. I wish to conceal nothing from 
you or from Miss Wyecliffe. Your conjecture 
was correct. I did love—and I will not be 
so mean as to say that I only half loved, 
because my love was unreciprocated,—I 
know that I loved truly; but I w#// say that 
my love for your daughter is higher and 
nobler than that love, just as she is herself 
unmistakably higher and nobler than the 
person to whom you allude.” 


There was another silence, and then the 
Vicar said, “ You will let me ask you one 
more question, Thrale. You say you have 
not yet spoken to Grace ; you think, then, she 
is quite in the dark as to your sentiments 
towards her?” 

“That is what I wanted to tell you. I 
had determined that I would never let Miss 
Wyecliffe know what I felt for her, either by 
word or sign. I did not forget how, in many 
ways, she was out of my reach. But last 
night I was off my guard, and I fear that my 
manner may have betrayed me.” 

Another pause. 

“And this letter, when must it be 
answered ?”’ asked the Vicar. 

“It is answered temporarily. I have said 
that I will give a decisive answer in a few 
days.” 

‘‘ And before giving that decisive answer 
you want to have mine to this question 
which—which you have not the courage to 
ask?” said the Vicar, half smiling ; “is that 
rightly stated, Thrale ?” 

“Yes. But Mr. Wyecliffe, the kindness 
with which you have heard me will give me 
courage to ask. Have I your leave to stay 
at Chesterton and try to win your daughter ? 
or should you prefer it, and I accept this 
offer, may I do so in the hope that [ shall 
be entering upon a position to some extent 
at least more accordant with your views for 
her than the one I now hold?” 

“‘ And was this what you meant by asking 
me whether you should go or stay?” 

‘“‘No—not altogether. You might give 
me an answer that would make it desirable 
for me to leave Chesterton, though whither I 
went in that case would not much matter.” 

There was a pathetic disconsolateness in 
the Doctor’s voice as he concluded. 

“One more question,” said Mr. Wyecliffe 
after another pause. ‘* Had you never seen 
my daughter, which of these two positions 
would you prefer, the one offered you should 
you meet with success in it, or the one you 
now hold?” 

“The one I now hold most unhesitatingly. 
I have never wished to be simply a rich 
man’s doctor. My sympathies have always 
been rather with the poor than with the 
rich. I have got tolove the people here, and 
I could, I think, willingly live and die among 
them.” 

“TI believe you,” replied the Vicar warmly, 
“and feeling as you do, I would, under any 
circumstances, remain at Chesterton, In 
giving you that advice I am not answering 








your main question, I cannot say what that 
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answer may be. This has come upon me 
very suddenly, and [ must have more time. 
In two or three days I will write or call.” 

‘‘Then I will keep you no longer now,” 
said the Doctor, taking up his hat. “And 
thank you—thank you very heartily for the 
kindness with which you have heard me.”’ 

“ And I—I will not thank you, Thrale, for 
the straightforwardness with which you have 
answered all my vexatious questions,” re- 
plied the Vicar, smiling and holding out his 
hand, “‘ because you were only simply your- 
self, and could not help being otherwise, I 
know.” 

John Thrale eagerly grasped the proffered 
hand. 

If I have said little,” he remarked, “it is 
not because I do not feel,—you will under- 
stand that ?” 

“ Yes, I understand that.” 

“ And whatever may be your answer,” 
resumed the Doctor, with an unusual quaver 
in his voice, “I shall always think of you, 
Mr. Wyecliffe, as one of my best and kindest 
and truest friends.” 

“ God bless you!” said the Vicar, with an- 
other hearty shake. “ God bless you, Thrale. 
—Good night.” 


CHAPTER XLIV.—A NIGHT WATCH. 


TuouGH Herbert Etheridge caught sight of 
Mr. Grey immediately upon entering the 
Gritstone station, yet his carriage chancing 
to stop at some distance from the spot where 
the others had been standing, he was on the 
point of stepping on the platform, portman- 
teau and hat-box in either hand, when 
Maurice came up to meet him. That, in addi- 
tion to his mind being so preoccupied with 
his child, must, he thought afterwards, have 
been the reason why he had onntted to offer 
him his hand—an omission which on retro- 
spection he was almost sure he had been 
guilty of. Perhaps it was because Maurice 
felt a delicacy in imposing the necessity of 
that civility upon him that he made no over- 
ture of assistance. 

“Is he—how is he?” was the anxious 
father’s first salutation, the tone conveying a 
possible dread unexpressed by the words. 

“ He is alive, and Dr. Enderby says there 
is hope,” was the reply, in a low constrained 
voice, which Herbert would hardly have 
recognised had he not known from whom it 
proceeded. 

“Dr. Enderby has come, then?” he asked, 
after a slight pause. 

“Yes, he came by the last train, and stays 


the night.” Herbert now delivered his 
ticket, and they reached the outer entrance. 

“This is the fly I engaged,” said Maurice. 

“A fly! Oh, thank you—I could have 
walked, but it will save time.” 

“ T thought so,” answered Mr. Grey. 

He had fully intended accompanying Her- 
bert to the Villas, for he was bound to speak 
to him unreservedly in reference to the 
accident, and to exonerate Millicent from 
blame. Feeling bitterly, however, that the 
other had withheld his hand, and as he sup- 
posed from premeditation, his courage failed 
him, and he hung back. Our curate had 
deposited his burdens in the fly, but still 
stood without. 

“ You will come with me,” he said, seeing 
Maurice waited for an invitation,—*“ I want 
to hear——” 

“‘If you will let me,” was the reply. “I 
want to tell you everything.” 

“In what way is he hurt?” asked Herbert 
when both were seated and the door closed. 

‘‘There is no external injury,” answered 
Maurice. “Black and Enderby both say 
that it is concussion of the brain. He is 
quite insensible. 

“ Concussion of the brain, did you say?” 
And Herbert leant forward in a listening 
attitude to catch the other’s words. 

“Yes,” said Maurice, making a desperate 
effort to raise his voice above the rattle of 
the fly. 

‘There was only the uncertain light of the 
moon and the glimmer of an occasional lamp 
crossing the road, and neither saw the 
pain depicted on his companion’s face. 
“It was my fault—altogether my fault,” con- 
tinued Maurice, making a further effort to 
speak so that Herbert could hear: “ I brought 
the pony saddled, and persuaded Millicent 
against her better judgment. She thought 
you would not approve, and——” 

“She knew that I did not approve,” inter- 
posed the husband, somewhat hardly. He 
was ready to forgive his wife, but he chose to 
be piqued at Mr. Grey’s seeming intercession 
on her behalf. 

“J knew that you did not approve,” re- 
plied Maurice; “and yet I told her,” he con- 
tinued, his voice faltering in spite of every 
effort to control it—“I told her that had you 
been here I would have asked you to let-— 
to let Maurice ride as a particular favour to 
myself, and that I felt sure you would not 
have refused me. That was false—I knew 
it to be false when I said it,—though I hardly 
thought what I said, if only I could get my 
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There was a pause of a few moments. 

** You meant to be kind, I am sure,” said 
Herbert, who had been striving to catch every 
word ; but the tone in which he spoke was 
so forced, and so little in unison with his re- 
mark, that silence would perhaps have been 
preferable. 

Maurice, however, continued, “ We went 
on the road past the Chasm. I had promised 
Millicent to hold the rein, and I did so till 
we came to that part of the bank where you 
remember we looked for the Polemonium 
To-day I caught sight of it at once.” Here 
he again paused, as from utter inability to 
proceed.! : 

“ And you left the pony?” said Herbert, 
his voice betraying some slight diminution 
of hardness. 

“Yes, I left the pony. He had been so 
quiet, and the flower was only a few yards up 
the bank. I thought there could be no 
danger. He behaved perfectly at first, but 
just as I had got up the plant a terrier 
came barking out of the wood. I should have 
been back directly, but I stumbled and fell. I 
rose at once, but— but it was too late.” 

There was another pause. How Maurice 
Grey longed for one word in reply! Reproach 
would have been more bearable, he thought, 
than that rigid silence, but no word came. 
The pause was quickly broken, however, by 
the fly drawing up, for they had by this time 
reached the Villas. 

“ You had better go into the house, Mr. 
Etheridge,” said Maurice when they had 
got out. “I will settle with the man.” 

“Thank you, I shall be glad,” was Her- 
bert’s answer. “I have, I know, no change 
left,” ‘I shall see you again — you will come 
in?” he added, when a few yards from the fly. 

Maurice caught the words, but indistinctly, 
for the wind had risen and blew them from 
him. When he had paid the driver, how- 
ever, he followed Herbert, who had carried 
his portmanteau and hat box as before. 
There must have been twenty or thirty yards 

between the road and the door of the house, 
and when he entered the little garden, he 
felt so utterly shaken by the ordeal he had 
just passed through, that he had to lean for 
a time against the wall to recover himself in 
some degree before going further. When, 
after the lapse of a few minutes, he sought 
the door, it was already closed. His first 
thought was that he had misunderstood 
Herbert’s words, and that the latter did not ex- 
pect him to follow him. But he might be mis- 
taken—he would not ring the bell, but he 
would wait a little. If Herbert did expect 


him, would he not, when he found he was 
not there, inquire, and come to the door? 
And so he waited, perhaps ten minutes, each 
minute seeming longer than the preceding 
one, but no door opened—no Herbert came. 

Then he had not meant him to come in. 
His heart grew sick and faint within him. 
He was not only not wanted there, but he 
was shut out—purposely excluded. 

Yet what right had he to expect it other- 
wise! How could he have supposed for a 
moment even that Herbert might forgive 
him! Had he not offended him in the ten- 
derest points—influenced his wife to disobey 
him, and that in reference to their child? 
Even had no such terrible result followed he 
would have had just cause for anger. 

A week ago Herbert Etheridge’s estimate 
of him would have been of little account. 
Now his quiet, unspoken condemnation 
brought with it a keener pang than he could 
have imagined. Had he openly upbraided 
him it would, he thought, have been easier to 
bear. Then, though destitute of excuse, he 
could at least have pleaded his remorse. 
But he had been simply ignored—excluded 
as an intruder. 

And then little Maurice, though he had 
been several times to inquire after him and 
to see if he could do anything for Millicent, 
he had not liked to ask her to let him see 
him again, but he had clung to the idea that 
however angry Herbert might be, he would 
still have permitted him that. And he did 
so hunger forone glimpse of the dear little 
face. 

He stole away from the door which was 
at the side of the house, and went round to 
the front facing the Walk. He knew which 
were the windows of his chamber, but only 
a dim light proceeded from them. Dr. 
Enderby had, he remembered, ordered the 
room to be keptnearly dark. The gas, how- 
ever, was burning brightly in the drawing- 
room, shaded only by Venetian blinds. Per- 
haps Herbert and Millicent were now there ? 
Would he be as cold to her as he had been 
to him? Had he not evidently resented 
his attempted vindication of her? Must she 
then not only be doomed to torturing anxiety 
and self-accusation, but bear in addition the 
burden of her husband’s displeasure? And 
he who had once loved her with such entirety 
—who truly loved her even now,—it was he 
who had brought on her all this misery. 

The window was open, and there escaped 
from it an intermittent sound of voices diver- 
sified by one long pause. Had he listened 





he might have caught the words, but to be 
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guilty of such a meanness, never for a 
moment occurred to him. 

Presently he stole back again to the door. 
He had still a faint hope that it might open 
to him. Butno—it was closed. He waited 
for some minutes, and then returned to the 
front. 

This time the gas had been turned quite 
low. They had gone upstairs. The door 
would not open now. What should he do? 
Whither should he go? Not to the hotel. 
How could he bear to be there, shut up all 
night, and not know what was going on in 
this house, where all his heart was? He did 
not know now, but if there were any change 
he should see signs. 

Just then there was a light in Dr. Enderby’s 
room (it had been arranged afier all for him 
to sleep in the house): he had probably seen 
Herbert, and was retiring to rest. He 
watched not many minutes, and the light 
was extinguished : that showed at least that 
Maurice was no worse. Should he be so the 
Doctor would be called, and in that case he 
would take courage to ask admittance. There 
might be other signs. He would at least 
watch. 

And besides, he was too miserable to sleep. 
It was close on midnight now, and if all 
those hours must be passed before morning, 
it would be, he thought, easier to pass them 
here. 

There was a seat not far down the Walk, 
and thence he would have a view not only 
of the front of the house, but of the Doctor’s 
window, which looked out from the side. 
He would take his station there when he was 
tired of pacing to and fro. He was tired 
already, yet he still continued walking—not 
close to the house, lest his footfall might 
attract attention,—but at a little distance 
where he could still keep it in view. 

The clouds were skurrying wildly over 
the moon as on the night when he had 
visited Rockdale. She was past the full, 
and careering quickly towards the south, and 
when for a moment her silver radiance 
escaped from the dark fissures of purple and 
indigo, it was only to make them appear 
more lurid by contrast. If his misery was 
too great to be soothed by this stormy 
grandeur, it did not at least mock him as the 
calm beauty of the typical summer night 
might have done; yet anxiety had kept him 
restless all day, and almost without food, 
and he was soon so wearied with walking 


that he felt compelled to have recourse to - 


the bench he had assigned himself. 
Again he buried his face in his hands. 





His soul was full of bitterness. If, he thought, 
a fallible fellow-creature found it so hard to 
forgive him, how could he expect forgiveness 
from God—God, whom he had offended 
ten thousand times more ! 

Yet was it not possible that the perfect 
holiness of the divine nature might co-exist 
with an infinite compassion, of which pity in 
finite humanity was but the faint reflex ? 

Ay! but infinite as that compassion might 
be, had he not forfeited all claim toit? For 
if that story of the rejected Nazarene were 
true, if it were no idle dream, as he had 
sometimes half persuaded himself, that He 
had lived and suffered and died; and more, 
if not only those simple facts were true, but 
there was truth in any one of those marvellous 
narratives concerning Him, had he not in 
his denial and contempt of Him plunged 
himself into hopeless condemnation ? 

Hopeless! no. Sinful as he was, he 
would yet cling to hope. Oh, if he could 
only believe—not as in times past, with the 
mere indifference of custom, but as he now 
yearned to do, with heart and soul and 
strength,—if he could only so believe that 
Jesus was indeed the Christ, the Son of the 
Blessed, of the God whom he had begun so 
tardily to acknowledge, he would, he thought, 
venture to commit himself to Him, whether 
for life or death, for judgment or acquittal. 

Yet why wait for an assured faith? why not 
venture even now? If He were verily the 
Christ, was not all healing in His hands, 
whether for the body or the soul? 

That thought flashed upon him as a new 
revelation, and led him again to prayer. ‘ O 
Christ,” he prayed, “if Thou art in truth 
the Son of God—and I do desire to believe 
that Thou art,—have pity on me and heal 
my soul, for I have sinned against Thee ; 
have pity on me in my great misery, and 
heal, heal the child.” 

His lips had moved, but when they again 
closed he still continued in silent supplica- 
tion, though ever in the same strain. He was 
so absorbed that he forgot for a time to 
watch the lights in the house. 

When it occurred to him to do so they 
were as before; but, depressed as he was, 
he shivered in the chilly night air, and he 
rose to regain his circulation by walking. 
He had not gone fifty yards before large 
drops of rain began to fall. He bethouzit 
him of the portico of the Villa, and turned 
towards it for shelter. The shower, how- 
ever, had become a heavy one before he 
reached it. It was strange that that portico 
was the only one that occurred to him, for 
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there were others nearer. It was, perhaps, 
by a kind of instinct, his thought being so 
concentrated in that house. There was no 
bench or any manner of seat in it, so he stood 
with his back to the wall, in its most sheltered 
corner. He was somewhat damper and 
colder than before, but it was too late to 
return to the hotel. He had left word that 
if he did not come ata certain time he should 
not come at all, and that time was long past ; 
so he remained there in the chill and the 
gloom. ua 

The shower proved the commencement of 
a lengthened rain. 

Presently he stole from his corner to see if 
he could detect any sign of what was going 
on within the house, but all was as before. 
There was, however, already a dim light of 
dawn. He returned, but ere long went again. 
The clouds were clearing off, sweeping in a 
north-easterly direction,. leaving the moon 
distinct and mellow, but with a feebler light. 
Instead of going back to the portico, he 
again paced up and down. He was numbed 
and aching in every limb, and sorer still at 
heart, but in a kind of mechanical way he 
watched the vanishing of the stars. 

It was now perfectly light—the soft glow- 
ing light of the full morning twilight; but 
the sun had not yet touched the horizon. 
The gas had been lately put out in the 
upper chamber where Maurice was lying, 
and now that in the drawing-room, which 
had been turned low before midnight, was 
altogether extinguished. Directly afterwards 
the Venetian blind of one of the windows 
was drawn up, the sash thrown open, and 
Herbert Etheridge stepped on the balcony. 


CHAPTER XLV.—MISGIVINGS. 


MILLICENT, as the time approached when 
she knew that her husband must arrive, left 
Maurice in the charge of Rachel, and went 
down into the drawing-room to await his 
coming. Happily this last suspense was not 
of more than three or four minutes’ duration, 
though seeming much longer. She heard 
him enter, say something in a low voice, and 
the landlady's louder assent, and then his 
step was on the stairs. She had already 
risen and gone to the door, but as he was 
coming up she retreated before he caught 
sight of her, leaving it, however, open behind 
her. She was standing halfway between it 
and the window when he entered the room, 
her hands holding the back of a chair, as if 
to steady herself. Her face, which was 
towards him, was white and haggard, and 
unlike that of the Millicent whom he had 


left only the previous morning. Her eyes 
met his with a woful, beseeching look, and 
she shaded them with her hands. It was 
but for a moment, for directly after she felt 
his arms round her and her head had drooped 
on his shoulder. 

“Oh Herbert, Herbert !” she murmured, 
with a sob of exquisite relief. 

“ My Milly—my poor darling!” was his 
greeting as he pressed her closer and more 
tenderly towards him. 

Shortly he led her to the sofa. 

“He is just the same?” he asked. 

“Yes, just the same. Dr. Enderby is 
with him now and Rachel. I came down to 
meet you. Oh, Herbert, it is so terrible to 
see him and to think that—that it is all my 
doing—mine—mine ! ” 

“ No,” he said, possessing himself of her 
hands, with which she had again covered 
her face, and holding them firmly in his, 
“my doing as well as yours, Milly. I ought 
never to have left you. It was all my des- 
picable pride—my impatience at being in- 
debted to any one—to so true a friend as 
Mr. Wyecliffe even. Nay, my darling,” he 
expostulated, “ you will make me_heart- 
broken if you give way like this!” but his 
own voice faltered as he spoke. 

‘‘T have been in such agony,” she pleaded, 
raising her bowed head and looking at him 
through her tears. “I was afraid you might 
never forgive me, Herbert. But you have 
come to me like—like to an angel of God, 
full of comfort and love! Oh, Herbert, 
whatever may happen, will you still—still 
love me—Herbert—Herbert ?” 

“ Ay,” he said with a tender solemnity, 
that latent fire kindling in his eyes from very 
earnestness—“ ay, that will I—for better, 
for worse—for richer, for poorer—in sickness 
and in health—till death us do part.” 

‘Did I not say that thou wert as an angel 
of God!” she replied softly, her eyes fixed 
intently on his, her grief for the moment 
assuaged. 

He did not gainsay her, though he felt 
how wide she was of the mark, her trust in 
him seemed to bring her such relief. She 
was composed now, and they went upstairs 
together, hand in hand, as their own children 
might have done. For the time Maurice 
Grey was forgotten. They went upstairs 
and into the sick chamber, Dr. Enderby, 
who had been sitting watching his little 
patient, rose, and having greeted Herbert 
with a few sympathetic words, said that he 
would wait to speak to him below before 
retiring to rest. 
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“I will not keep you long,” rejoined 
Herbert. 

Rachel too had stolen out of the room, 
and father and mother were left alone with 
their little son. Millicent held a light, that 
Herbert might the better discern the dear 
little features, partly shading it, however, 
with her hand. He stood for more than a 
minute striving for her sake to master a 
great sob which threatened to overpower him. 
What that little fellow was to him no one knew 
but himself, not even she. If he had ever 
seemed unnecessarily strict or harsh with him, 
it was because he felt that he, more than 
any other, was responsible for the perfecting 
or marring of so fair a jewel. He had been 
ofttimes, especially of late, humiliated in the 
presence of his child, and he held him in a 
reverence which, though unspoken, was deep 
and unfeigned. What was he beside him in 
purity, in trust,and in love! He did not 
think of that now—only that his heart's 
darling might be taken away. He did not 
blame any one, though all seemed one fatal 
chapter of mistakes throughout. How could 
he, looking upon that little face, sweet even 
in its insensibility, harbour in his heart aught 
of unforgivingness? He kissed the childish 
yet prettily formed hand which Maurice 
Grey had kissed only a few hours before, 
then, promising Millicent a speedy return, 
went down to Dr. Enderby. 

Coffee and meat had been prepared for 
him, and the Doctor, who had previously 
satisfied his own appetite, begged that he 
would not delay his meal on his account. 
Herbert, having helped himself to some 
coffee and bread and butter, and placed 
them on one corner of the table, threw him- 
self into a chair beside it, while the Doctor 
lay reclining in another opposite. 

“You will tell me exactly the truth about 
Maurice, Dr. Enderby?” he asked in a low, 
concentrated voice, leaving his cup and plate 
untouched. 

“T intend to do so,” replied the Doctor; 
‘but go on with your coffee,” he continued, 
with an authoritative smile. 

Herbert returning the smile faintly,obeyed. 

* Mr. Grey has, no doubt, already told you 
that it is concussion of the brain?” resumed 
the Doctor, gravely. 

“Yes, and that you said there was hope. 
Is that all you can say ?” 

“You are a brave man, Mr. Etheridge, 
and so I will tell you the worst first. In- 
flammation might ensue, in which case re- 
covery is possible, but there are besides two 
other contingencies” 








Herbert was silent, and the Doctor went 
on, “ The one is that it may prove fatal, the 
other, and the worst, that the recovery may 
be only partial—one of the body and not of 
the brain.” 

Herbert still looked at the Doctor without 
speaking, his face becoming every moment 
more white and rigid as he gradually realized 
the terrible possibility which the last words 
involved. 

“Did Mr. Grey know this?” he asked at 
last, in a hard, forced voice. 

“ Yes,” replied Dr. Enderby, “ he implored 
me to tell him the whole truth. That was 
natural under the circumstances, and I saw 
no use in concealment. I never was more 
sorry for any man than for Mr. Grey,” he 
added in a marked tone. “ He has gone back 
to the Cloisters, I suppose ? ” 

“IT quite understood that he was coming 
in here,” answered Herbert, suddenly shamed 
into a recollection of his obliviousness and in- 
considerateness. “ He said that he would pay 
for the fly, as I had no change, and begged me 
not to stay. I told our landlady that he was 
following me. He is perhaps waiting below, 
thinking this room might be occupied.” 

He rose, and ran downstairs, inspected 
and made inquiries. No—Mr. Grey had not 
come in. The door had been kept open 
several minutes, but as he had not appeared, 
Mrs. Tibbits, supposing that he had changed 
his mind, or that she had misunderstood Mr. 
Etheridge, had closed it. She had further 
supposed that if Mr. Grey returned he would 
knock or ring the bell. Herbert supposed 
so too; nevertheless he unbolted the door 
with the vague notion that Maurice Grey 
might be behind it. Maurice Grey was not 
there. Hopeless of admittance, he had, as 
we know, gone round to the front of the 
house. It never, however, struck Herbert 
for a moment that he might be standing there. 
He had no doubt gone back to the hotel. 
He had not, he feared, understood that he 
had been asked to come in. Herbert felt 
conscience-stricken as he closed the door. 
How strange Mr. Grey must have thought it 
that he had allowed him to go without even 
saying good-night! He was still more con- 
science-stricken as, reascending the stairs, 
he suddenly remembered that from the 
moment of his getting out of the train he 
had never offered him his hand. He tried 
to convince himself that he had done so, 
but the longer he thought about it the surer 
he was that he hadnot. Then, as the whole 
import of the omission, and the manner in 
which it had been probably construed, 
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dawned upon him, a damp chill for very 
shame stood on his lip and brow. So this 
was how he had benefited by Mr. Wyecliffe’s 
monition! There was such genuine dis- 
appointment in his tone when on going back 
to the Doctor he told him the result of his 
inquiries, that the latter was somewhat 
mollified. 

“We were speaking, Mr. Etheridge,” he 
resumed, “of the possible results should 
inflammation ensue. We must hope, how- 
ever, that it will not ensue. In that case 
your little boy may still lie days—weeks 
even—in much the same condition as at 
present, before recovering consciousness. 
Under the most favourable circumstances— 
for it is impossible to predict with any 
certainty—you will probably have much need 
of patience.” 

The Doctor then proceeded to repeat 
certain directions to the father, which he had 
already given to the mother, Herbert re- 
sponding by the most exact attention. 

“« Mr. Grey will have told you,” he resumed, 
“that Sir Stephen Steele was to be here by 
the early morning train?” 

“No,” Herbert acknowledged. ‘ Mr. 
Grey mentioned in his telegram that he 
had sent for you and for Sir Stephen Steele, 
but strangely enough I forgot to ask him 
whether he was coming or when. He was 
explaining to me how the accident occurred,” 
he added, seeing renewed surprise on Dr. 
Enderby’s face. “I shall, of course, stay to 
meet Steele,” continued the latter,“ but I shall 
be able to return by the 8.50. His train is 
due, I think, shortly before seven. It has 
been arranged for me to sleep here, so I 
will go to bed now. You will, of course, call 
me at once if there is the slightest change.” 

Herbert assented, and when the Doctor 
had retired, still feeling uneasy with regard to 
Maurice Grey, he opened one of the windows 
as quietly as he could, and stepping out on 
the balcony looked up and down the Broad 
Walk. He saw no one—Mr. Grey had a 
minute before sought the portico a second 
time. Herbert went in, closed the window, 
swallowed his half-cold coffee, put a large 
piece of coal on the fire, in case the latter 
should be wanted duiing the night, turned 
the gas low, and went upstairs, feeling all 
the while supremely wretched. 

Once it occurred to him to go straight to 
the Cloisters and ask for Mr. Grey, but the 
unconventionality of a cali at so late an 
hour might be annoying, attracting as it 
would the attention of the officials at least. 

Besides, it was time for him to relieve 








Millicent of her duties, and ;ersuade her to 
take some rest. She resisted at first, plead- 
ing that it was he that required rest, but, 
after a little he prevailed so far as to induce 
her to lie down in her dressing-robe on the 
unoccupied bed. Covering her with a shawl, 
he whispered in her ear words of hope; 
and she, relieved of perhaps her greatest 
dread of all, the forfeiture of her husband’s 
esteem, and soothed with his seeming con- 
fidence in the future, was soon yielding her 
strained powers to a somewhat troubled, 
though not altogether unrefreshing, sleep. 


CHAPTER XLVI.—FRIENDS AT LAST. 


As Herbert Etheridge sat silently watching by 
his little son, his heart was filled with keen and 
varying emotions. Strongest perhaps of all, 
Overpowering even anxiety for his child and 
sympathy for his wife, wasa newly awakened 
compunction towards Maurice Grey. How 
could he for a moment have refused to 
realise that he more than either himself or 
Millicent was the special sufferer from his 
own act of folly! The last few days had not 
been spent together in almost intimate com- 
panionship without his being aware that Mr. 
Grey was becoming devotedly attached to 
his boy, and, as one incident after another 
of that late period recurred to his mind, he 
began to understand how acute must be the 
remorse of a man who, whatever might be 
his faults, was undoubtedly endowed with a 
finely strung and sensitive nature. And yet 
not only had he omitted to appreciate his 
position, but he had allowed himself to enter- 
tain hard and unforgiving feelings towards 
him. 

Nay, now he once took himself to task, 
had he been all along without reproach in 
this respect? had he made due allowance 
for his scarcely concealed animosity towards 
himself, trying to estimate the provocation 
he had given in the light in which it had 
been received. 

True that until his marriage with 
Millicent he had not been really aware of 
how emphatically his gain had been her 
guardian’s loss, but, being aware, had he ever 
put himself in his place and tried to under- 
stand how severe a blow had been inflicted 
on a temperament which he had now at least 
learned to be at once impulsive yet tenacious, 
reserved yet keenly sensitive. Even during 
the last few days had he not allowed himself 
to indulge an unworthy jealousy towards 
him? And he, whose special glory it was 
not only to be a Christian but a Christian 
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minister, was it thus he had interpreted his 
Master’s will ? 

As gradually a sense of all this came upon 
him, he too bowed his head and covered his 
face with his hands. Who was he that he 
dared to judge his brother ? 

There in the silent watches of the night 
he prayed—for himself, that the unbelief and 
uncharitableness of his heart might be for- 
given, and a tenderer and more trustful 
spirit be granted him; for his wife, that she 
might be comforted and strengthened ; for 
his child, with a buoyant hope rising within 
him that he would-be spared for a perfect 
recovery, yet tempered with a resignation 
which desired to submit itself to the Divine 
will, whatever that will might prove to be ; 
and then for Maurice Grey, not grudgingly or 
from a sense of duty, but with an entire for- 
giveness and unrestricted confession, mingled 
with a yearning to atone in aught wherein 
he himself had also offended. 

For it seemed as if his prayer was already 
being answered, and his own soul baptized 
afresh in the waters of humility and trustful- 
ness and love. He did not know what God 
might choose concerning him and his. Per- 
chance for his own correction, perchance for 
the sake of the soul of the man for whom 
he pleaded, he was requiring of him the 
sacrifice of his child. Howshould he dictate 
his way to the Almighty? Enough for him 
to answer to His call, and, agony though it 
might be, to meet Him with a full surrender. 

And thus the hours passed, broken by a 
few trifling acts of solicitude that he was able 
to perform for his sick child. No change 
appeared, but, in spite of self-accusations 
and anxiety, a great calm came over him, 
a calm that he knew to be not of himself. 
It was as he prayed for Maurice Grey that 
that calm came—for the man whom that 
mysterious Providence which men call 
Fortune had suddenly abased, and commited 
as it were to his mercy ; it was as he prayed 
for him that the lingering cloud of unbelief 
was lifted and the light of God came shining 
into his soul. Sorrowful as he was with 
mortal. sorrow, humbled’ with mortal 
infirmity, his spirit for the while was folded 
and hushed in joyful awe and unutterable 
praise. 

Shortly before dawn Millicent waking up 
from her somewhat troubled slumber and 
asking after her child, Herbert was obliged 
to tell her that there was still no apparent 
change. She was anxious to rise and take his 
place, that he too might have rest. He did 
not want it, he said, he could rest in the day, 
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if only she would try to sleep again now. 
She looked wistfully into his face, upon 
which the glimmer of the night light fell. 

‘* What is it, Herbert ?” she asked, “ you 
seem almost happy.” 

“TI think I am happy,” he answered, 
“God has been very near to me to-night. 
He is very near to us all, Milly, I am sure.” 

She only replied by a tightening of the 
fingers which he held, and, after a pause, he 
resumed: “I have been thinking a great 
deal about Mr. Grey, love. I fear I have 
failed in consideration and sympathy towards 
him.” 

“ Poor cousin Maurice !” responded Milli- 
cent, “I never saw any one so utterly 
wretched as he is. And I was not kind—I 
said hard things to him.” 

** What did you say?” 

Millicent repeated her first bitter re- 
proaches, and Herbert related to her what 
had passed between him and Maurice 
Grey from the time of meeting him at the 
station and his subsequent disappointment 
on finding that he had not followed him 
into the house. 

“T have been very unhappy about it, 
Milly,” he concluded, “it was so hard and 
unfeeling ; but 1 will call at the Cloisters as 
soon as heis likely to be up. You said he 
meant to go and meet Steele himself?” 

“ Yes,” was thereply. Millicent had been 
told before her husband’s arrival of Sir 
Stephen’s coming, and she had in her turn 
informed Herbert of Mr. Grey’s delicately 
expressed wish to be allowed to bear the 
entire expense of Maurice’s illness. She 
now spoke of his proposal that either a 
trained nurse should be provided or some 
one to look after the children and let 
Rachel at liberty. 

“T told him,” she said, “that I should 
like to consult you before taking any step in 
the matter.” : 

“Tf we have any one,” replied Herbert, 
“it would be better to leave Rachel with 
Bessie and baby, and let the stranger help 
in nursing Maurice.” 

He then urged Millicent to try to get a 
little more sleep. 

“Tam quite awake now,” was her answer 
“and I would rather watch by our darling 
for a while.” 

‘I will go down then,” he said, “and 
see to the fire, it might be wanted ; at any 
rate, I will bring you a cup of tea.” 

“Never mind about the tea, but it will 
be as well to see to the fire.” 

“ Does Mrs. Tibbits know that Sir Stephen 
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Steele is coming? I suppose he and Dr. 
Enderby will want an early breakfast. I 
never thought of giving any orders.” 

“Cousin Maurice has arranged for all 
that, I know,” said Millicent. 

A little pang of self-reproach prevented 
Herbert from replying. He went down- 
stairs, and was just in time to recover the 
flickering embers. He soon got the kettle 
to boil, and, having taken Millicent a cup of 
tea, returned to the sitting-room to make up 
the fire and put out the gas, which had been 
burning, though low, all night. That done, 
he was a little surprised on going to one of 
the windows to find it so near sunrise. He 
drew up the blind, and loosing the sash 
stepped on tothe balcony. The light fresh 
wind, which was so delicious to him after his 
night watch, had already nearly dried the 
lead, at which he was also surprised, for he 
had heard the heavy beating of the rain 
against the panes. He looked anxiously 
towards the Cloisters, and there, leaning 
over the balustrade, on to the walk below, 
Maurice Grey’ was standing a few paces in 
front. An apparition could hardly have 
startled our curate more than the haggard 
face upturned to his at so unexpected a 
moment. 

‘* How is he?” asked Maurice, speaking 
first, but in hardly articulate tones. 

“There is no change,” replied Herbert, 
divining the question rather from the move- 
ment of the lips than from any sound they 
emitted ; “ but I will come down to you.” 

He went down as quickly as he could 
without disturbing the inmates of the house, 
unbarred, and opened the door. Mr. Grey 
had just reached the portico. 

“ Tt is very kind of you to come so early,” 
said Herbert, shaking hands. “I hope you 
have not been waiting outside.” 

Maurice’s lips quivered, and he raised his 
eyes with a quick glance of appeal as fora 
moment his hand closed convulsively with 
Herbert’s, but he made no reply. His 
hesitation, no less than a certain negligence 
of appearance quite unusual with him, sug- 
gested the truth to Herbert. 

“You do not mean”—he began, and then 
broke off abruptly, not liking to hazard a 
mistake. 

“TI could not have slept—I did not care 
to go back to the hotel,” explained Maurice, 
in a tone of apology. 

“You mean—you cannot mean that you 
have been out here all night!” ejaculated 
Herbert,—“ and in the rain, too!” 

“I came into the porch when it rained,” 








replied Maurice; “that was of no conse- 
quence.” But Herbert saw that he was 
shivering all over. 

“Oh, come in, please, come in,’’ he en- 
treated ; ‘*To think that I should have let 
you do such a thing. But I had no idea— 
how should I?” he went on, in a tone of 
something like self-vindication, as he drew 
back for Mr. Grey to precede him up the 
stairs. 

“‘Tt was my own fault,” faltered the latter 
—‘my own foolishness. I could not bear 
to leave. I thought by watching I should 
find out if—if Maurice were any worse.” 

“ And you would not come in,” said Her- 
bert, in a tone of gentle remonstrance. “I 
thought you were following me from the 
fly.” 
“TI did,” continued Maurice, in the same 
tone of apology, “‘ but I felt a little faint, and 
I waited a few minutes before going to the 
door, and when I did go it was shut and 
I did not like to ring. I was not sure 
whether you were expecting me,” he added, 
after a slight hesitation. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Herbert; “ you make 
me feel so ashamed—but sit down now, 
please sit down,” and with a light touch of 
Mr. Grey’s arm, he motioned him to the 
chair which he had wheeled to the bright 
little fire. The other obeyed the movement 
with the simple gratitude of a tired child; 
but he was shivering more perceptibly than 
before. 

“You will let me give you some tea?” 
pleaded Herbert ; “I have just been taking 
acup to Milly—or would you rather have 
something stronger ? ” 

“No, nothing stronger, thank you,” was 
the somewhat husky reply. “I will have 
the tea, please, if I am not giving you too 
much trouble.” 

“You are giving me no trouble,” said 
Herbert. 

He would have explained how he had 
asked for Mr. Grey from the porch and 
afterwards from the balcony, but he saw 
that, if he were not ill, he was at least 
thoroughly overwrought, and that any con- 
versation was painful to him for the present. 
He fixed his eyes on the fire, glancing once 
towards Herbert while he was preparing the 
tea. What a white, worn, suffering face it 
was ! what a contrast to the one that only 
a few evenings since had looked so proudly 
self-possessed or careless of coming trouble ! 
Again he turned it towards the fire, and 
this time the head was bent a little forward, 
and the hands were tightly clasped together, 
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resting over the knees, as if in assertion of| hands in his with a gentleness savouring 
his self-control. Butas Herbert brought him | of veneration. 
the tea, placing it on the table beside him,| “Dear Mr. Grey,” he said—and his voice 
he unfolded them with a slight gesture of| was the more tremulous one—*I too have 
entreaty and looked up. isinned» I have been hard and thoughtless, 
“‘ Herbert Etheridge,” he said—and it was|and unfeeling, let us forgive one another 
the first time he had ever addressed Herbert as God is, I verily believe, ready and 
by his Christian name,—‘I have sinned | willing to forgive us.” 
against God and against thee!” What transpired after that I hardly know 
His voice, though low, was perfectly dis-/—only when within the half-hour Herbert 
tinct, as if by intense effort, and his deeply- went upstairs to go to Millicent, leaving 
set eyes were raised with wistful earnestness. Maurice Grey in his chair, with his head 
Herbert had been filled with self-accusations leaning back and his eyes half-closed—but 
while pouring out the tea, but his face was with oh, how changed an expression !—those 
radiant now with other emotions. Kneeling two men had become to each other as two 
on one knee, he took the half-outstretched dear brothers. 





THE LADY WINIFRED HERBERT, 
LAST COUNTESS OF NITHSDALE., 
“Kind hearts are more than coronets.” 


PROBABLY none of the many sight-seers in and active resignation in the equally trying 
Paris, in this autumn of the year 1878, will| but less noted years which followed, entitle 
trouble themselves to visit the ancient court | her to rank among the most admirable of her 
residence of St. Germains, distant only four- | sex. 
teen miles by railway from the French metro-|_ The Herbert family trace their descent 
polis. |from Henry Fitzherbert, chamberlain to 
A monastery originally crowned its forest-| Henry the First of England. 
encircled hill, built by King Robert in the| His descendants were raised to the peerage 
eleventh century, but this did not prevent the |in succeeding years as Earls of Pembroke, 
town and royal chdfeau from being sacked | Powis, Torrington, &c. 
many times by the English in the fourteenth; The Countess of Pembroke, to whom Sir 
and fifteenth centuries. | Philip Sidney dedicated his “ Arcadia,” and 
But when Louis the Fourteenth, who was whose monumental inscription is in Salisbury 
born here, abandoned the place, though | Cathedral, as follows,— 
many of the old wod/esse still continued to | 
haunt the beautiful valley, its stately palace | 
ceased to be occupied by royalty after the| 
decease in 1701 of our own James the} 
Second, who found it to the last as secure an 
asylum as when he fled from England with | ; 
his followers on the accession of the Prince of | was a worthy ancestor of the subject of this 
Orange. |memoir. Among their descendants, Lord Car- 
At the little court of fugitives, William, Mar- | narvon, Sidney Herbert, and others, worthily 
quis of Powis, grandson of Herbert, first Earl | display in the present century the noble spirit 
of Pembroke, held the office of chamberlain, | which has always animated the race. 
and when he died in the year 1697, hiswidow| The Lady Winifred Herbert was the young- 
and daughters remained under the protection | est of five sisters, two of whom married into 
of the ex-queen-consort of England, Marie | Scotch families of distinction ; and the most 
of Modena. | beautiful, her best loved sister and constant 
The youngest of these, the Lady Winifred | friend in joy and sorrow, the Lady Lucy, be- 
Herbert’s high courage and inventive genius|came abbess of the English convent at 
during the stirring events which agitated the | Bruges. a , 
beginning of the last century has gained her| To her, and to anotker of Winifred’s life- 
a place in history, and her conjugal patience -!ong correspondents—namely, her sister-in- 


‘* Underneath this marble herse 
Lies the subject of all verse 
Sidrey’s sister, Pembroke’s mother. 
Death, ere thou hast slain another 
Wise and fair and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee !”’ 
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law, the Lady Traquair—we are indebted for 
the preservation of those of her graphic and 
touching letters which are now in the pos- 
session of her great-grandson at Terreagles, 
and of which copies have lately been. pre- 
sented to the British Museum. 

Lady Winifred was married in March, 
1699. to William, fifth and last Earl of Niths- 
dale, or, as it was anciently spelt, “ Niths- 
daill.” 

Orphaned of his father in his eighth year, 
the young nobleman was brought up at Ter- 
reagles,* on the patrimonial estate, by his 
mother, the Lady Lucy Douglas, Countess 
dowager of Nithsdale. He had one sister, 
Lady Mary, married to the Earl of Traquair, 
of whose affection and steadfast, helpful friend- 
ship to her brother's lovely and loveable 
wife the before-mentioned letters afford 
abundant evidence. 

The bride's new home in cold Scotland 
was not only warmed by the ardent love of 
her husband and sister, but gladdened by the 
enthusiastic affection of her Scotch depend- 
ants and the devotion of her own personal 
attendant, Cecilia Evans, a young Welsh- 
woman she had brought with her from France, 
and who became her worthy confidante and 
faithful friend in the difficulties and dangers 
which awaited her. 

When the insurrection in favour of the Pre- 
tender broke out in the year 1715, Lord Niths- 
dale, regarding him as his rightful monarch, 
joined the lowland noblemen in Foster’s 
camp with a small band of followers, and 
raised the standard of “ James the Third.” 

The result of this hasty movement is 
well known. Surrounded at Preston by a 
regular army, and forced to surrender, 
November 14th, the chiefs were taken 
prisoners and marched into London, with 
their arms tied behind them, amidst the 
insults of the populace. They were then 
placed for safe custody in the Tower, while 
preparations were being made for their trial 
in Westminster Hall. 

This accordingly took place on the goth 
of February, 1716, and the prisoners, none of 
whom could deny that they had appeared in 
arms against the king, pleaded guilty and 
threw themselves on his mercy. But they 
were all condemned to die a traitor’s death, 
and the day appointed for the execution of 
the sentence was fixed for the 24th of the 
same month. 

When the news of her husband’s surrender 
reached Lady Nithsdale at Terreagles, where 
she remained with her two surviving children, 

* Now spelt “ Terregles.”’ 





.|lady was seeing the paper taken up by a 


viz., Lord Maxwell and an infant daughter, 
Lady Ann, she confided the latter to Lady 
Traquair, and burying the family papers 
secretly in the garden, set out on horseback 
with Cecilia Evans to join the earl, in spite 
of the unwonted severity of the season. 

They crossed the border in the midst of 
heavy snowstorms and took coach at York. 

On Christmas Day she wrote from Stam- 
ford to Lady Traquair that the coach had to 
stop at Grantham, it being impossible to “ go 
further without some change, so I have again 
hired horses,” she says, “and shall go on to 
London, though the snow is so deep that 
yesterday they were almost buried under it in 
several places.” 

It was indeed a terrible winter. The 
Thames was covered with ice, and many 
people were found frozen to death. 

The writer continues, “Such a journey, I 
believe, was scarce ever made, considering the 
weather, by a woman, but az earnest desire 
compasses a great deal with God's help. Tf 1 
meet my dear lord well, and am so happy as 
to be able to serve him, I shall think all 
my trouble well repaid; and I feel myself 
most fortunate in having complied with your 
kind request to leave my little girl with you. 
She would have been in her grave from exces- 
sive cold,” 

On reaching London the countess was 
alarmingly ill for some days in consequence 
of the hardships she had encountered, but 
she pleaded incessantly for admittance to the 
Tower. This request was at length granted 
with some restrictions. 

After sentence of death had been pro- 
nounced on Lord Nithsdale he still hoped 
that pardon would be granted if a petition 
were properly presented. The countess did 
not share his hopes, but contrived (notwith- 
standing the precautions the king took to 
prevent the friends of the condemned getting 
access to him) to be introduced into a public 
room between the king’s apartment and the 
drawing-room. As he passed she knelt and 
presented the petition, telling his Majesty in 
French that she was the unfortunate 
Countess of Nithsdale. The king paid no 
heed. Then she seized the skirt of his coat and 
held it fast, pleading pathetically in French 
for mercy, and was thus dragged on her knees 
to the door of the drawing-room. There one 
of the king’s bodyguard put his arms round her 
waist and pulled her back ; another disengaged 
her hand from its hold on the king’s coat. 

Fainting on the floor beside the rejected 
petition, the only ray of hope for the unhappy 
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pitying bystander and given to the lord of 
the bedchamber. But his Majesty, though 
the petition was read to him more than once, 
was sO exasperated against the countess in 
consequence of censures passed on his con- 
duct by certain parties who were cognizant 
of the brutality with which he received her, 
that he not only turned a deaf ear on the 
petition itself, but sternly excepted her claim 
when the other ladies whose lords had been 
concerned in the rebellion solicited for the 
jointures. 

The hardships encountered in the after- 
noon of her life, in consequence of this unjust 
severity, are vividly described in this devoted 
lady’s letters. 

The room in which Lord Nithsdale was 
confined was sixty feet from the ground ; 
the way to it led through the council-cham- 
ber and stairs, occupied by the Deputy 
Lieutenants of the Tower. The door was 
guarded by asentinel. Several stood between 
it and the outer gate, at which were posted 
two more, so that the difficulty of attempting 
escape seemed insurmountable, yet Lady 
Nithsdale found the greatest impediment to 
the plan she had formed for that purpose in 
the earl’s vehement opposition to what he 
believed must end in failure and ignominy. 

But when on the 22nd of February, only 
two days before that fixed for the execution, 
her ladyship stood at the lobby of the House 
of Lords, with several ladies of rank, praying 
every peer as he passed to recommend the 
king to pardon the prisoners, and a motion 
to that effect was in consequence carried, but 
weighted with the proviso that the con- 
demned should turn king’s evidence against 
the others of the party, she proceeded at once 
to carry out her scheme, well knowing that 
her lord would not purchase life by implicat- 
ing his companions. Making her way im- 
mediately to the Tower, she told the guards 
that she brought good news, the petition had 
passed, and she threw them money to drink 
the king’s health and the peers’. But with 
her usual tact she “ gave sparingly,” as she 
tells her sister, “enough to put them in 
good humour, but not enough to excite their 
suspicion.” 

The earl had just finished writing a farewell 
letter to Lord and Lady Traquair, fully ex- 
pecting and resigned to die, not having been 
informed of the plan the countess had ma- 
tured. He was hard to be persuaded to 
acquiesce. 

The following is a copy of the letter which 
he forthwith despatched to Scotland :— 
‘“My DEAREST BROTHER AND SISTER,—I 








make use of some of the most precious 
moments of my life to give you the last 
assurances of my tenderness towards your 
persons, and of mygratitude for your generosity 
in these my hard circumstances, and for your 
goodness to my dearest wife and children, 
whom I earnestly recommend to you, as what 
is dearest to me after my own soul. You 
have been informed of what my dearest wife 
has done for me. Every one admires and 
extols her for the proof she has given of her 
love. So I beg of you, dearest brother and 
sister, that whatever affection you bear to me 
you would transfer to her, as most worthy of 
it. As to myself, I thank Almighty God I 
am entirely resigned to His holy will.” 

The next morning, the very day before 
that fixed for the execution, the countess 
having secured the assistance of Mrs. Morgan, 
a friend (probably a fellow countrywoman) of 
her faithful Welsh servant, Cecilia Evans, 
asked her to put a second riding-hood under 
her own, and calling a coach begged the 
landlady of her lodging to come with. her. 
* Do, Mrs. Mills, come, for pity’s sake, and 
help me in my husband’s escape,” said she. 

An immediate decision being thus required 
of the good woman, pity, on the spur of the 
moment prevented her, as Lady Nithsdale 
rightly judged, from dwelling on the danger 
she incurred. Talking incessantly as they 
drove along, so as to leave her companions 
no time for reflection, the countess selected 
Mrs. Morgan on their arrival at the Tower 
and took her in first, knowing that she could 
only introduce one at a time. 

Speaking in a loud voice,she told her as they 
ascended the stairs that she intended to pre- 
sent another petition on her husband’s behalf, 
and after the good woman had deposited the 
riding-hood in the prisoner’s apartment, she 
implored her emphatically, as she showed her 
out, to send her maid to dress her imme- 
diately, or she should be too late with the 
petition. 

Then she brought in Mrs. Mills with the 
rest of the disguise, making her conceal her 
face as if weeping, as the countess intended 
to pass the earl off as her kind landlady, 
notwithstanding the difference of complexion, 
hair, and eyebrows. By dint of false ringlets, 
paint, her own petticoats, and the riding-hood 
Mrs. Morgan had brought, the courageous 
lady contrived a rough disguise, and dismiss- 
ing Mrs. Mills with urgent repetitions of the 
request that her maid might be sent to dress 
her immediately, she returned to remain in 
the dungeon till dusk. Then opening the 
door, and loudly lamenting that her maid had 
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not yet presented herself, she declared that 
further delay would be ruinous, and added, 
addressing her husband, “So, dear Mrs. Betty, 
run, if ever you made haste in your life (you 
know my lodgings), and send her. I am 
distracted with disappointment.” The guard, 
whose vigilance had been relaxed by expec- 
tations of a speedy release (spread the day 
before by the clever countess), neglected to 
reckon the exact number of females passing 
to and fro, and opened the door without sus- 
picion. 

Her ladyship, talking meanwhile inces- 
santly to the supposed Mrs. Betty Mills, 
reached the foot of the stairs in safety, and 
saw the rescued prisoner depart with faithful 
Cecilia Evans, who was in waiting outside. 

Then returning to the prison chamber, the 
resolute countess continued to walk up and 
down the room and converse alternately in 
her own voice and in an imitation of the 
earl’s, till, judging him to be out of his 
enemies’ reach, she opened the door and 
pronounced a solemn leave-taking, said she 
dared wait no longer for her maid, but must 
go in search of her herself. She then closed 
the door so that it could only be opened 
from within, and passing the earl's valet-de- 
chambre, who knew nothing of what had 
been going on, told him not to take candles 
to his master till he called for them, 
as he wished to be left alone. Tken she 
hurried downstairs and got into a hackney 
coach. ‘This she soon dismissed for a sedan- 
chair to elude pursuit. Then alighting at the 
Duchess of Buccleugh’s, at whose house she 
left a message, the sedan-chair was dis- 
missed and another engaged, in which she 
proceeded to the house of the Duchess of 
Montrose, who was so overjoyed on hear- 
ing of the earl’s escape that she hurried to 
court instantly to see how George the First, 
“the elector,” as she calls him, took the 
news. The king, it seems, stormed terribly, 
and said he was “betrayed, for without 
connivance it could not have happened ;” 
but, afterwards, taking a cooler view, he 
allowed that for a man in Lord Nithsdale’s 
situation it was the best thing to do. 

To the earl’s hiding-place,—a tiny upstairs 
bedroom opposite the Court of Guards, lent 
to him by a poor woman,—the countess next 
proceeded, and remained with her husband 
many days, subsisting on bread and wine 
provided by good Mrs, Mills. Till one “ Mit- 
chell,” servant to the Venetian ambassador 
(being ordered to go to Dover with a coach 
and six, to bring back his Excellency’s bro- 


not only took him in this fashion to Dover, 
but resigned his situation at that place, and 
accompanied Lord Nithsdale to Paris. 

There the earl received a letter from the 
Pretender, whom he regarded as his rightful 
sovereign. ‘As long as I have a crust,” 
wrote this ill-fated monarch, “ you shall share 
it with me;” and his loyal follower started to 
join “his master,” as he calls him, in Italy. 

Lady Nithsdale remained in concealment 
till she found that no search was being made 
for her, and then left London on horseback 
with her faithful Welsh servant for Scotland, 
in order to take a last look of her beloved 
Terreagles. 

Finding there that she was in danger of 
arrest if she remained long in the kingdom, 
she soon embarked for Flanders, but on 
landing was obliged to stop some time in 
consequence of a miscarriage brought on by 
fatigue and exposure. 

After visiting her sister at Bruges she joined 
her husband at Lille, and with him proceeded 
to Paris, to present herself to her old mistress, 
Marie of Modena. 

Though most kindly received, details of 
poverty and regrets of inability to serve others 
were all the consolation the ex-queen had to 
offer. She could give no hope that her son 
would be able to take the earl into his ser- 
vice. 

The countess contrived to exist on the 
‘‘barest necessaries,” but the earl could not 
submit to the frugality essential to make his 
income suffice : “though I would not grudge 
him my heart’s blood,” she writes, “ I have 
to persuade him to go to the Chevalier, but 
dare not persist, for he seems to fancy I wish 
him away, which idea one would have 
thought could never come into his head.” 
Alas, poor lady! the reunion she had so 
longed for did not bring happiness. 

At length the earl starts for Italy, and she 
goes to La Fléche to join her son, who is at 
school there. 

“T have the mortification to be [away] 
from my husband,” she writes ; “ after meeting 
again, I had hoped never to be separated, 
but God’s will be done. I submit to this 
cross as to many others I have had in this 
world, though I must confess being [away] 
from a husband I love so well is a great one.”’ 
On the voyage to Italy “the earl had 
another great preservation,” she writes, 
‘being six days in so great danger that the 
seamen left off working, and gave themselves 
up to the mercy of God. I hope these two 
narrow escapes are not for nothing, and that 





ther), lent the fugitive earl a livery coat, and 





God preserves him for something good.” 
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But she adds, he banters her on her resigna- 
tion when she suggests such things, and as 
she “doubts not he makes better use of such 
thoughts than she does,” she determines 
“only to advise him in future as to temporal 
things.” And he profits by it so far as to 
continue in Italy with the Chevalier, notwith- 
standing the disappointments and humilia- 
tions he encounters. Remaining at his post, 
he was spared the extreme privations to 
which his wife submitted. 

“ Chameleon-like,” she writes, “‘I am 
willing to live on air myself.” Indeed, she 
could not have existed without the help of 
kind Lord and Lady Traquair. 

“May God reward you in this world and 
the next for your goodness,” she writes. “I 
had tugged on in the summer with much 
ado....' The sum just received came most pro- 
videntially ; I did not know what to do for the 
additions of wood and candles it enabled me 
to get.” 

The tone of dissatisfaction pervading her 
husband’s letters with regard to everything 
he saw and heard in Italy was extreme. 

“Tn this accursed country, be assured,” he 
says, ‘‘there is nothing good either for one’s 
soul or body.” ‘This from the representative 
of an old Catholic family, strong in adhe- 
rence to James the Second, is remarkable, 
and speaks more than volumes of sermons. 
What to him were all the orange blossoms 
and fireflies, oleanders and pomegranates, of 
this enchanting land, seen from the sad 
reality of the little court in Urbino? What 
St. Peter’s itself, basking in sunshine, when 
glaring instances of civil and ecclesiastical 
misgovernment met him on all sides? 

Those of us on whom the blue skies of 
Italy, her glorious sunsets and balmy moon- 
lit nights have left an ineffaceable impression 
of delight, may marvel at the absence of any 
mention of such things in the earl’s letters. 
For in these days the British traveller, re- 
turning from the fascinations of the Eternal 
City to the snug country house where he sets 
the fern or mezereon he has torn from their 
native soil in a sheltered corner of garden or 
conservatory, and the sketch of broad piazza 
and ancient ruin in well-curtaine dparlours to 
remind him of the soft Italian tongue and 
softer smile of the companion who helped to 
select these memorials, can hardly conceive 
how the only harvest reaped there by the 
exiled nobleman was the right to add his ex- 
perience to the words of Scripture, “ Put not 
your trust in princes.” 

When the Queen Dowager of England, 
Marie of Modena, died at St. Germains about 





this time, it was a grievous blow to the fugi- 
tives, among whom she had been in the habit 
of dividing her pension. 

Lord Nithsdale, a few weeks previously, 
had requested his wife to come to him as soon 
as possible, as the queen dowager (in antici- 
pation of her son’s marriage) was interesting 
herself to get the countess a place in the 
future daughter-in-law’s household, and had 
promised funds for the journey to Italy. 
Alas ! death, in removing the compassionate 
queen, opposed an almost insurmountable 
impediment. 

“Imagine,” writes the sorely tried lady— 
“imagine the greatness of my loss. Truly 
she was a kind mother to me while I 
had her. I cannot comply with my husband's 
desire. I scarce know how to keep myself 
from starving.” 

Lady Carrington, by birth Lady Ann Her- 
bert, Winifred’s own sister, then in Paris, 
either could or would not supply her with 
the sum necessary for the journey. But 
her offer to keep her little niece, the 
Lady Ann Maxwell, was very reluctantly 
accepted. 

After a time we find the devoted countess 
(thanks to Lady Traquair) reaches her hus- 
band’s side at Urbino, and soon after starts 
with him for Rome. But, alas! a cold recep- 
tion awaited them. Colonel John Hay 
(titular Secretary of State and Earl of Inver- 
ness), with his wife Margery, daughter of 
Lord Stormond, “ both cunning, avaricious, 
and illiterate,” says a contemporary historian, 
gained and maintained supreme influence by 
driving away every worthy aspirant for the 
Chevalier’s favour. 

Shortly after Lord and Lady Nithsdale 
arrived in Rome James was summoned to 
Spain. He took the earl with him, and in 
their absence the prince’s bride elect, Princess 
Clementina Sobieska, arrived in Rome. “The 
most charming, obliging, and well-bred young 
lady,” writes the countess; but, alas! the 
hateful Mrs. Hay gained complete ascend- 
ency. The earl talked of withdrawing, but 
the letter-writer continues, “ My pleasure 
did not draw me hither, nor should the 
slights and troubles I daily meet with make 
me go ; but (they shall) be overlooked for the 
same end that brought me here, namely, the 
good of my children and family. So I in- 
tend to act as if I saw nothing, and wait 
God Almighty’s time for an alteration. . . 
I continue to wear mourning for want of 
wherewithal to buy clothes.” 

When the prince (commonly called the 
Young Pretender) was born, the hopes which 
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had cheered the weary months of waiting 


were completely dispelled. 

Mrs. Hay only was allowed access to the 
young mother. 

When the countess made personal appli- 
cation fora place about the infant prince the 
Chevalier replied, “ While I am abroad I will 
make neither governess nor under-governess ; 
my wife has little to do, and will look to the 
infant herself.” 

In spite of the dismal straits to which 
Lady Nithsdale was now reduced, the lively 
tact and judgment which distinguished her 
in the Tower never forsook her. Speaking of 
two dresses she had purchased she says, 
**So Iam much out of pocket, but shall in 
time get free, I hope, without taking a farthing 
from my husband. I provide myself so well, 
that my master might not think because I 
was disappointed, I did not care how I 
went, and also that he might not make the 
pretence that he was ashamed I should be 
seen with his wife because I had not decent 
clothes.” 


Maxwell, married in the year 1732 to the 
daughter of his mother’s life-long generous 
friend, Lady Traquair, “a happiness” Lady 
Nithsdale had “long coveted,” she acknow- 
ledged that her satisfaction was intense. 

Lord Nithsdale died in Rome in the year 
1744, shortly before the last attempt to re- 
store the exiled Stuarts. His widow accepted 
an annuity of £200 a year from her son, but 
devoted more than half to the payment of 
her husband’s debts, She survived him, who 
ihad been the object of her patient, devoted 
affection, nearly five years. 

The only record of her heroic, consistent 
life, after her husband’s escape from impri- 
sonment, is contained in the letters to which 
we are indebted for the particulars contained 
in this sketch. Copies have been presented 
by her great-grandson (the present head of 
the Maxwell family) to the library of the 
British Museum. 

We conclude with a song written by the 
|poet Burns, on hearing that the mansion of 








Lower depths were yet to be reached. | Terreagles was to be rebuilt as a residence 
Grievous necessity caused the earl to draw| for the granddaughter of the last Earl of 
bills on Lord Traquair, and trust to his pity | Nithsdale, and her English husband, William 


for their acceptance. 

“T beg you by all that is dear to have com- 
passion on us,” writes her ladyship, “for if 
this fails and we were starving no one would 
lend us a sixpence.” 

From this time her letters become less 
frequent. The last is dated January, 1739; 
her “ great troubles and illnesses occasioned 
by them ” have hindered her letter-writing, 
though there have been several gleams of 
sunshine to cheer the evening of her days. 

Her son, Lord Maxwell, was allowed to 
succeed to his father’s estate, and Lady Ann, 
when on a visit to her parents in Italy, met an 
Trish nobleman of position and character, 
Lord Bellew, who conceived for her an 
immediate and ardent affection, which being 
reciprocated, a union ensued, and proved as 
happy as her fond parents could have hoped. 


Haggerston Constable, 


** The noble Maxwells and their powers 
Are coming o’er the border, 
And they’ll gae big Terregles towers, 
And set them a’ in order. 


** And they declare Terregles fair, 
For their abode they'll choose it ; 
There’s not a heart in a’ the land 
But’s lighter at the news o’t. 


‘* Though stars in heaven may disappear, 
And angry tempests gather, 
The happy hour will soon be near 
Which brings us pleasant weather. 


‘¢ The weary night o’ care and grief 
Will have a joyful morrow, 
The dawning day bring sweet relief, 
Farewell to nights of sorrow.” 
A. M. JEAFFRESON, 


And when the young lady's brother, Lord || — 
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LIGHTS AND SHADES OF A CURATE’S LIFE. 





LIGHTS AND SHADES 





BeEFoRE entering upon the subject of my 
husband’s engagement at Westminster, re- 
ferred to in the closing columns of part ix. 
of these papers, I must not forget to describe 
a little episode in his clerical history which 
occurred previously to that engagement. 

We were, as then stated, boarding in a 
pleasant home near my pupils, with whom 
I had been engaged daily for two years. 
During that period Frank had taken easy 
duty at a neighbouring church with a mere 
nominal stipend, and his voice was recover- 
ing its power to a certain extent. 

While in this neighbourhood, a pleasant 
suburb of London, we made acquaintance 
with several agreeable families, among others 
that of a clergyman who had been tutor to 
a nobleman. Owing to certain circum- 
stances which need not be explained, this 
clergyman mentioned Frank’s name to his 
old pupil, speaking of the difficulties occa- 
sioned by his weak voice, and of his anxiety 
to obtain duty on that account in a small 
church. 

By this means the matter became known 
to a marquis in high position, who must be 
nameless, and in the autumn of the year 
before his engagement at Westminster, Frank, 
to his surprise, received a letter from the 
marquis, offering him the chaplaincy of a 
small chapel attached to the mansion in 
which his lordship then resided—a house 
and an income of about #100 a year. 

This offer naturally presented to Frank a 
most attractive aspect. To be chaplain toa 
nobleman seemed the high road to prefer- 
ment, and the marquis had numerous livings 
in his gift. 

For myself there were fros and cons. To 
live in a beautiful north-western county of 
England, on the borders of Wales; to have 
the calm and peace of a country life in which 
to continue my literary work, and no teach- 
ing, added to my husband’s position and 
hopes, were the /ros. 

But to accept this, I must give up my 
pupils; we had not seen the place,—more than 
one who had done so shrugged his shoulders 
as if to say, “I’d rather you than me.” 


BY HIS WIFE, 


Part XI, 


OF A CURATE’S LIFE. 


Yet altogether the position seemed so pro- 

mising and attractive that we agreed at last 
between ourselves that Frank should write 
to the marquis and accept it. J/Zy greatest 
regret arose from having to give notice to 
leave my pupils at Christmas. They were 
pleasant, intelligent girls, the youngest four- 
teen, therefore just at an age when a change 
would be unadvisable. 

However, their mother sympathized so 
truly with Frank’s prospects, that while she 
regretted my loss she warmly congratulated 
me, and readily agreed that I should have a 
fortnight’s holiday to go down with my hus- 
band, and learn further particulars which 
were at present rather hazy. 

It was early on a bright September morn- 
ing that Frank and I started from Euston 
Station for a journey of nearly 250 miles, 
and reached within thirteen miles of our 
destination at about five o’clock. 

You had better stay at Crewe, sir, 
to-night,” said the porter, “ there won’t be no 
inns nor nothing to sleep at in t’ village.” 

We remained therefore at Crewe for the 
night ; and I remember I wore a nearly new 
shepherd's plaid dress, which in a few hours 
of the next day became completely saturated 
with the smoke and dust from the factory 
chimneys. We hastened away from this town 
of furnaces, and after a journey of about 
thirteen miles reached a pretty little station 
bearing the name of the estate. 

Our boxes were left at Crewe, and as we 
walked across a kind of common, Frank 
carrying a carpet bag, in the direction pointed 
out as leading to the “ village,” I shall never 
forget his look of dismay. The high road 
pathless on either side; a few whitewashed 
cottages; an inn of the most rustic kind; a 
general shop, adjoining a private house with 
a latticed porch, the best but one in the 
village ; a space, and then thre: or four two- 
roomed cottages, at one of which—the post 
office—various needles, pins, thread, and 
bottles containing sweetstuff adorned the 
little window. Beyond was the open country. 

“There is nothing more to be seen in this 
direction,” said Frank, and we turned to find 
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at last a house and grounds worth notice. 
Plain in appearance, but, as we afterwards 
found, most tastefully furnished within, the 
house stood in gardens and grounds most 
picturesquely arranged, with shrubberies, ar- 
bours, gravel walks, and a clear lake, on 
which floated swans in majestic state. 

We stood for a moment to admire this 
lovely spot, and then Frank said, half vexed, 
half amused, ‘Let us ask our way to the 
house which is to be ours, Clara; it cannot 
be one of those we have seen here.” 

We were opposite the little inn at this time, 
and Frank, seeing the landlord at the door, 
inquired by name for the departing chaplain’s 
house. 

“Across t’ fields, sir,”” he replied ; ‘about 
two miles fro’ this.” 

“Two miles! Can you walk it, Clara?” 
asked Frank. 

Oh yes, I was equal to the occasion, and 
we contrived to find our way over green 
fields, with blackened footpaths formed of 
ashes from the Crewe furnaces. In spite of 
this it was a beautiful country, especially when 
we passed the park and caught a view of 
Cleverton Hall and other pretty buildings 
standing alone, and, as we afterwards dis- 
covered, occupied by the bailiff and some of 
the marquis’s head servants. 

At last we reached a small square red 
brick house, with large garden, orchards, and 
chicken-houses, pleasantly situated in loneli- 
ness, quite half a mile distant from the 
nearest dwelling. 

The door was opened by the late chaplain. 
But ah! shall I ever forget the interior that 
presented itself? A large, low, unfurnished 
room, with a beam across the ceiling, and two 
steps below the level of the garden. One 
window, whitewashed walls, a large open fire- 
place, no stove, and a flooring of red bricks. 

“This is the drawing-room,” said the 
chaplain, after Frank had introduced himself 
and made a few inquiries ; and then, observ- 
ing my look of dismay, he added, “It looks 
better when it’s furnished. I sent all my goods 
away yesterday, hearing you were coming 
to-day ; but I have left the bookshelves in the 
library, thinking you might like them for your 
books, Mr. Lee. Here is the room,” he added, 
leading the way to an apartment with just 
enough room for a small table, and to pass 
round it without touching the bookshelves. 
The floor here was also brick, as indeed was 
the case on the whole basement. Anothe: 
room, still smaller than the library, also 
opened into the large room, but in this there 
was no fireplace. ‘Ihe upper rooms were afte: 


the same fashion with black wooden doors, 
the latches of which were useless. 

Hitherto Frank had made no remark on the 
house ; he appeared struck dumb. At last 
the chaplain said, “I’m afraid you do not 
approve of these quarters, Mr. Lee.” 

“*So much should I object to live in such 
a place,” he replied, “that unless I can obtain 
apartments in the village I shall throw up the 
whole affair at once.” 

I could see Frank was angry and disap- 
pointed, so I said, “ Don’t let us decide too 
quickly, Frank ;” and at this moment a plea- 
sant-looking farmer appeared at the door, who 
introduced himself, and hastily wishing the 
chaplain good-bye, we emerged from the 
brick-floored cellar—for so it literally appeared 
—to the fresh air. 

At a little distance we came upon the 
chapel-warden, a pleasant, genial man, one of 
a large firm in a not far distant town, whose 
country house and grounds we had so admired 
near the railway. 

All difficulties now vanisned. We returned 

by another road through Cleverton Park, 
passed the hall, peeped into the most lovely 
little chapel ever built; heard that the 
family, now absent, were expected next day ; 
and finally were introduced to the mistress of 
the general shop in the village, who agreed to 
receive us in the apartments of her private 
house, and attend to Frank till Christmas, 
after I returned to my pupils. 
“The house set apart for the chaplain is 
not fit for you and Mrs. Lee,” said the warden 
during our walk back to the village; “we 
must try and let it for you.” 

“If it were the perfection of suitability,” 
replied Frank, “I do not think we could ever 
reconcile ourselves to live in such a lonely 
spot with only a servant at such a distance 
from other human beings. I suppose it 
arises from having lived in or near London 
the greater part of our lives. At all events, it 
is quite out of the question now.” 

We returned to Crewe to fetch our luggage 
and remain there the night. Next day we 
took up our abode with Mrs. Thornton, whose 
sitting-room certainly had a brick floor, but 
being well carpeted, and with a modern stove 
which threw out a great heat, proved very com- 
fortable. The room also contained many other 
modern comforts as well as the bedroom ; it 
was therefore a great improvement upon the 
red brick house in the fields, and I felt I 
could leave Frank in the landlady’s care with 
great confidence. We were also provided for 
with a true farmhouse profusion of country 
viands—poultry, fresh eggs and butter, country 
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bacon, vegetables of the freshest, and cream 
daily, our landlady boarding us and charging 
weekly an amount which to Londoners 
would seem ridiculously small. I had brought 
my MS. with me, and although we explored 
the country round in daily walks I was 
a to write for a certain number of hours 
aily. 

But I must go back to Frank’s first Sunday 
as chaplain to the marquis. The chapel was 
a part of the Hall, being situated at the ex- 
tremity of one wing and adjoining the mar- 
quis’s private study. 

We started early on this first Sunday morn- 
ing, and on reaching the Hall, Frank was 
taken by an attendant to the marquis’s private 
study to put on his surplice, &c., and wait 
there instead of in a vestry. This he did 
every Sunday during his stay. I was shown 
into a pew close behind another, large and 
square, with crimson cushions, which was then 
empty. Indeed, I was for some time almost 
the only person in the chapel, and could 
look about me. The pews were entirely of 
mahogany ; those at the back being for the 
servants and officials of the marquis, and the 
side on which I sat, for his lordship’s family 
and friends. 

Through the centre, reaching to the com- 
munion rails, stood mahogany seats with backs 
and footboards, for the residents of the village 
and farmers round. The space within the 
rails was beautifully decorated and carpeted, 
the reading desk standing on one side, and 
the lectern in front. From the latter Frank 
preached, as there was no pulpit. Large 
gothic windows on either side, and a painted 
one over the communion table, gave a soft- 
ened light to the interior. My attention was 
soon, however, attracted from the chapel to 
the congregation, and presently a tall, hand- 
some, stately lady entered, and followed by 
two sweet little girls of twelve and fourteen, 
entered the large pew in front of me. 

It was impossible to mistake the mar- 
chioness and her daughters, the latter now and 
then glancing back at me with perfectly lady- 
like but shy curiosity. The congregation 
when Frank entered, accompanied by the 
churchwardens, might number scarcely a hun- 
dred, and nearly filled the building. 

As Frank began to read, and | heard his 
voice clearly and distinctly fill the chapel, I 
mentally hoped that he might be able to re- 
main in a position so honourable, and which 
quite suited his voice. 

I felt this more than ever when the butler, 
finding me waiting after the service, informed 
me that the marchioness had sent for Mr. Lee, 


and that he was in the drawing-room with her 
ladyship, and would I walk into the library 
and wait. Frank did not keep me long, 
and when he joined me he said, ‘‘ How 
pleasant it is to have to do with people 
in positions like this, Clara. When I was 
shown into the drawing-room just now, the 
marchioness rose and came forward with ex- 
tended hands to meet me in the most genial 
manner, and shook hands warmly as she said, 
“Mr. Lee, I am most happy to find you 
here ; we shall have our services conducted 
properly now, I am quite sure ; and then she 
spoke delicately of deficiencies ia Frank’s 
predecessor which need not be mentioned 
here. She expressed a hope that he would 
find things comfortable in his apartments, 
and then asked him to remain to luncheon. 
Excusing himself on the ground that “ Mrs, 
Lee was waiting for him,” the marchioness ex- 
pressed her regret at detaining him so long, 
and not knowing I was in the house, hurried 
him away. 

“The marchioness is a beautiful woman, 
Frank,” I said. 

“Yes, and far more genial and familiar 
than many a rich tradesman’s wife who con- 
siders herself far above a poor clergyman, 
who with all his fine education and manners 
hasn't a shilling to bless himself with.” 

I laughed at the true description, and 
then said, ‘‘I hope you will try to stay here, 
Frank.” 

“T will indeed. I hear the marquis is 
expected to return next week, I shall hear 
full particulars from him.” 

We called at the Hall next day, but on 
approaching the gate entrance a magnificent 
mastiff rushed out, and bounding across the 
lawn, barked so furiously that until the butler 
appeared and called him back we were afraid 
to venture. Frank became better acquainted 
with Nelson after this; he would sometimes 
pay us a visit in the company of one of the 
gardeners at the Hall, who was frequently 
sent with rare vegetables and fruit for us by 
the marchioness, who wrote to me very 
kindly, hoping that I would send to the Hall 
for anything I could not obtain in the 
village. 

I enjoyed my fortnight thoroughly. Our 
friend the owner of the house we so admired 
drove us out more than once in his pony 
trap, and we frequently drank tea with him 
and his wife at a table spread with the most 
tempting country viands. At another time 
Frank and I took the train to Chester and 
walked about the wonderful old town, with 





its double rows of shops, one over another, 
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Christmas I should not wish to give up my 
pupils. It was a delicate matter to ask to 
remain after having given notice. But the | 
mother of my pupils was a true friend, and I | 
believe the girls were glad to have me instead | 
of a stranger. Andso the matter was settled 
satisfactorily to all parties. | 

Yet-for all this disappointment in the 
Cleverton chaplaincy, Frank acknowledged || 
that he spent there a very pleasant three | 
months, even in the cold winter-time, with |/ 
frost and snow on the ground. His letters to 
me were full of agreeable and amusing | 
incidents, which I will endeavour to recall. 

Among the farmers who attended the Hall 
chapel was one of very high standing as to 
possessions, but with no pretence or assump- 
tion of gentility. I had visited this farm once 
with Frank during my stay, and was met by 
the north country farmer with a hearty wel- 
come, accompanied by a certain amount of 
deference to the clergyman’s wife. 

I was shown into a large, low-pitched, but 
well-furnished drawing-room, in which, as 
one article of furniture, stood a very hand- 
some cottage pianoforte. The farmer’s hand- 
some black-eyed wife met me in the large 
old-fashioned hall; while pulling down the 
sleeves over her round fat arms, she was 
apologizing to me for being found in the 
midst of her breadmaking,—not, however, as 
if she were ashamed of it. | 

Frank told me he spent many a pleasant ||} 
day at that house after I left, and on one occa- ||] 
sion when he arrived at tea-time the farmer’s 
daughters, girls of thirteen and fifteen, made 
their appearance neatly dressed, and con- 
ducted themselves with more real good 
breeding than many a London tradesman’s 
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forming terraces above and arcades below. 
We also made the circuit of the broad city 
wall, so famed in history. 

Altogether I was sorry when the time 
came for me to leave Frank and return to 
my pupils. On the last evening we talked 
over our future if we remained at this chap- 
laincy, for as yet there was no fixed salary, 
and the red house until let was useless. 

“T must wait till 1 have seen the marquis,” 
said Frank at last. “ He will be here cer- 
tainly, they tell me, next week, and then I 
will write to you on the subject.” 

Our friend the warden drove us to Crewe, 
and when I parted with him and Frank at 
the station I had a kind of misgiving that I 
should not have to take up my abode at 
Cleverton with Frank as the chaplain of 
Cleverton Hall. 

The decision came all too soon. Three 
days after my return I received a letter from 
Frank, in which he stated that he had had a 
long and pleasant talk with the marquis, 
in which his lordship had said, “When I 
offered you the appointment, Mr. Lee, I 
was expecting to become the owner of 
this estate, which, as you know, I now 
only rent. I wanted it for my eldest son, 
but the owner refuses to sell it. We 
must therefore leave at Christmas and return 
to our estate in the north; you know, I 
presume, that I only took this place for three 
years, while our place was being restored and 
beautified. 

‘*T regret greatly that you have been 
brought here under the circumstances, for I 
pay £50 a year, and the owner of Cleverton 
Hall pays the other #50, making up the 
£100 a year stipend. Of course when I 























leave some one else may become a tenant, 
always on the understanding that he shall 
pay £50 a year to the chaplain, but my 
grant must be withdrawn at Christmas.” 
Thus, at Christmas, if Frank remained his 
income would only be 450 a year, unless he 
could iet the red brick house, which, with the 
land, might bring in another £50, but that 
result seemed as far off as ever. Frank, after 
taking a little time to reflect, wrote to the 
marquis expressing his regret, and stating 
that he had no inclination to remain at 
Cleverton after his lordship’s departure. On) 
reading this determination in his letter to 
me, I felt he could not do otherwise. To 
live upon #50 a year for an indefinite time 
until another tenant arrived was out of the 


ladies, Mr. Lee,” sai 


Frank praised thé performance. 
now, you wouldn’t believe that before tea 
those girls milked more than twelve cows, 


and made themselves useful in the dairy.” 


daughter, who has been taught to look upon 
farmers’ daughters as inferior beings. 


On that evening the two young girls w 


asked to play something by Frank, sat-diown 
to the piano and executed a d 
with taste and correctness. 


together 


brought up fine 
e proud mother when 


“My daughters are 


** Perhaps, 


Poor Frank was puzzled with all these 


seeming anomalies, but when I read his 
account I quite appreciated the good sense of 
the farmer’s sensible and clever wife. 


One little incident respecting this family 


amused me greatly. I think I have before 
stated that Frank is very fond of little 
children, and as a consequence they are 
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equally fond of him. Farmer Rencroft had 
a little girl of about three years old who had 
never yet been taken to church. This little 
one and Frank were great friends, and one 
day she told him in confidence, “I doing 
to church next Sunday, Mr. Lee, you'll see 
me dere won’t you? ” 

“Yes, I hope you will behave properly.” 

“Me will, you see,” said the little girl. 

Sunday came, and Frank saw his juvenile 
friend enter the chapel with her parents and 
place herself between them ona Seat not far 
from the communion rails. Frank, of course, 
made his appearance in the surplice, and the 
service commenced. All proceeded as usual 
until Frank advanced to the lectern and 
prepared to commence the first lesson. 
Amid the slight pause while Frank turned 
the leaves of the Bible to make sure of its 
being open at the right place a little voice 
made itself heard. 

“ Mother, look, Mr. Lee has dot his bed- 
down on.” 

“Hush! hush!” were the parental admoni- 
tions, but the little lady persisted : ‘‘ He has, 
mother, look; it is his bed-down;” and asa 
consequence Miss Lizzie was ignominiously 
led out of church by her sister. She was 
forgiven, however, without hesitation on 
Frank’s next visit to the farm. 
There was one amusement, int 






the coverts, and could almost say with them 
in the words of the frogs in A‘sop’s fables 
when they are pelted by the boys, ‘What 
is sport to you is death to us.” 

Yet still these were changes to the quiet 
and monotony of his rustic existence. Per- 
haps also his acquaintance with the clergy- 
men of the nearest post town formed another 
break in the daily life which differed so 
greatly from that to which Frank had been 
accustomed. I had met one of these gentle- 
men during my visit, he drove up in his 
trap soon after we arrived, and wished us 
both to accompany him six miles back to 
dinner. But Frank went alone; I had a 
paper to prepare for a periodical, and could 
not spare the time. 

Frank during my absence spent many 
happy days at the house of this clergyman, 
whose position in the Church was somewhat 







peculiar. He was called vicar, but he could 
only perform the services of the church, 
the pulpit was closed to him. Another 
clergyman was preacher, and he alone could 
occupy the pulpit. There were even greater 
intricacies in this peculiar living, which I. 
cannot quite explain, but of this I am cer- 
tain, the vicar could not legally preach at 
his own church, and the preacher could not 
officiate in any of its services or cere- 
monials, 

And so passed the three months. The 
marquis and his family finally departed in 
November, and my husband returned home 
to the old place where I still boarded, wiser 
perhaps but none the better in a pecuniary 
point of view for having been chaplain t 
a nobleman. 

It was after this vain attempt at 
a living that Frank sought for a 
temporary duty at Westmin We both 
look back with pleasure to that period of six 
months, although sad nts occurred to make 
it a period of anxiety. But the kindness 
and true sympathy he received, not only 
then, but siziGe, from the rector of St. Mark’s 
and his~ wife are indelibly fixed on our 













st 


ory. 
As ~ cate stated in paper me, Frank 
entered upon his duties with the most 
sanguine hopes. It was in the early spring 
of 1871, and only a few weeks passed before 
it became known that the dreadful disease, 
smali-pox, was becoming rampant in the 
closest and most densely populated parts of 
London. Among these the district belong- 
ing to St. Mark’s, inhabited by the lowest 
and poorest of the working classes, was not 
exempt. 

Frank has described to me the first time 
he ever saw a patient in this dreadful disease. 





He was filling the position of second curate 
at St. Mark’s until a young friend of the 
rector’s, not yet twenty-three, could be 
ordained deacon. My husband was there- 
fore doing duty as a substitute. He and the 
senior curate were out one day together, the 
former learning, the latter teaching the ins 
and outs of the parish. 

‘‘There is a small-pox case here,” said 
Mr. Verner, as he paused before a mean- 
looking house in a crowded locality, “are 
you afraid to go up, Lee?” 

“No, not in the least,” said Frank, quite 
unprepared for the painful sight, as he fol- 
lowed the senior curate up a rickety staircase 
to a poorly furnished room, where a child of 
twelve lay on a wretched bed alone. 

The sight of the child’s disfigured face so 
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shocked poor Frank that he became pale 
and faint, and did not recover himself until 
he had taken some brandy and indulged in 
a smoke, which, at all events, is a disinfec- 
tant. He conquered his repugnance after a 
few days, but not sufficiently to control 
his nerves, for the terrible disease gained 
ground daily. 

All this he concealed from me for a fort- 
night, merely advising me to keep away from 
Westminster for a time, as there was a great 
deal of illness about. I am not as a rule 
nervous of encountering contagious diseases, 
especially if the path of duty renders it 
necessary. I do not think we are justified 
in daring danger of any sort unless called 
upon to do so. However, one day at the 
end of the fortnight I renewed my visits 
to his apartments. 

“What is the matter?” I asked as he 
came forward to meet me, for he appeared 
discontented. 

“ Well, Clara dear, the small-pox is raging 
in Westminster ; are you afraid of it ?” 

Now it must be confessed that if there is 
one disease that even the strongest minded 
woman dreads, it is this terrible scourge and 
disfiguring malady, and for a moment I 
paused, But I have a great faith in the pro- 
tection afforded by vaccination, and I re- 
called the fact that I had three times in my 
life submitted to the operation, and twice of 
those occasions without effect. 

“No, I am not afraid, Frank,” I said, “ for 
the disease is everywhere, and now I’m here 
I may as well stay. If I have any anxiety, it 
is on your account, and yet you are in the 
path of duty and in God’s hands. 

“I know it,” he replied, “yet it is equally 
our duty to use every means of protecting 
ourselves. The fact is, Clara, I have had 
one or two such dreadful shocks from small- 
pox cases, that the doctor here advised me 
to be vaccinated.” 

I felt startled and surprised at this news, 
and then said, “ Has it taken?” 

“Yes, wonderfully in every puncture ; the 
doctor tells me that I have been hitherto in 
a state of constitution to take the disease in 
its worst form. And now, Clara,” he added, 
“‘you are wot to come here again until you 
have passed through the same ordeal.” 

I laughed at the idea, but promised to 
comply. 

_ ‘1 am going to make some visits to the 
sick,” he said, after we had talked over vari- 
ous matters, “will you stay here till I come 
back?” 





“] will walk with you,” I said, “and wait 


outside the houses you visit.” And in a few 
minutes we left the house together. 

At four houses these visits had been paid, 
and when Frank came from the last, he said, 
“T have a small-pox case to visit now, 
Clara, it is on the opposite side of the street ; 
don’t cross,” he added, “and keep where 
you are at a distance.” 

I walked up and down, looking with pain- 
ful sensations at the windows of the house 
for two or three minutes, and then to my 
surprise saw Frank coming. I was about to 
cross, when he held up his hand, and ad- 
vancing halfway he said, “I am going home 
to change my coat and have a smoke, 
Clara. The child I went to inquire for is 
dead. I will join you presently, and take 
you to the station ; you must not stay here.” 

I was sufficiently alive to my position to 
implicitly obey his injunctions. Frank did 
not keep me long, and on our way to Charing 
Cross he said, “Oh, Clara, what a comfort 
this vaccination has been to me. ‘True, 
for a few days my arm was very sore, but 
now I can fearlessly visit the most revolt- 
ing cases, and treat the poor sufferers, not 
as if disgusted and afraid to come near 
them, but as afflicted fellow-creatures, who 
need soothing and comforting. Poor things, 
many of them are left alone for hours daily, 
children especially, whose parents are obliged 
to go out to work. That little girl whom 
I found dead to-day, and who has been re- 
leased from her poor unsightly body to be 
one of God’s angels, was a special case. I 
went one afternoon to inquire for her about 
three days ago. She was in the height of 
the disease, painfully loathsome in appear- 
ance, and quite blind.” 

“Ts that you, sir?’”’ she asked, recognising 
my step. 

“Yes, my dear. Are you all alone?” 

“Yes, sir; I’ve been by myself all day, 
and I’m so thirsty.” 

I found a little cold tea in a cup, which she 
drank greedily. Then, as I listened to her 
childish thanks, and saw the restless, swollen 
head on the uncomfortable pillow, I raised 
the head and shook up the pillow to make it 
a little more comfortable. Then I knelt and 
prayed in simple words for the poor little suf- 
ferer, and before I left placed an orange in 
her hand, which she could suck to moisten 
her parched mouth and lips. 

“ How old was she, Frank?” I asked, 
scarcely restraining the tears which rose to 
my eyes even in the crowded thoroughfare. 

“Nine years old, and has been one of our 
best and most regular Sunday scholars. Her 
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thankfulness, expressed in stich childish 
words, was sufficient reward to me. I have 
visited the child each day since, and to-day 
she has changed her pain and suffering for a 
glorious home in heaven.” 

Such were some of the scenes witnessed 
and relieved by Frank, whose untiring energy 
among the poor of Westminster during that 
terrible time has never been forgotten by 
those whom he tended so kindly. 

I submitted also to the vaccination, and to 
my astonishment with a similar result, which 
under the circumstances was, however, satis- 
factory. This spread of the disease at the 
period of which I write can no doubt be re- 
membered by many readers, and among the 
young people of the middle and higher 
classes who submitted to vaccination the 
necessity of the process was fully proved by 
the result. 

My pupils, who were lively girls and fond 
of fun, often united with witty remarks, told 
me one day that “sore shoulders were be- 
coming fashionable.” I inquired the mean- 
ing of such an assertion. 

“Why, Mrs. Lee,” said one, ‘‘ we were at 
a juvenile party last evening, and while we 
were dancing every now and then a young 
lady would cry out, ‘Oh, please take care of 
my shoulder!’ You know, Mrs. Lee, those 





places are always worse when they’re getting 
well,” 

“You can laugh,” I said, ‘for you have 
escaped these sore shoulders.” 

“Yes, indeed, and I’m very glad of it. 
But those friends of ours have had a narrow 
escape also. The doctors say that without 
vaccination they would have been fit subjects 
for that dreadful disease.” 

It visited London again last winter, and 
my husband had equally painful cases in the 
curacy he now fills, but we have to do with 
Westminster only in this paper, and there, in 
1871, the disease gradually died out as the 
summer approached. Frank entered on this 
engagement early in February, and by the 
end of Juneithad almost entirely disappeared. 

He changed to more pleasant apartments, 
and I generally spent the time from Saturday 
to Monday with him at Westminster, as I 
would not give up my pupils until he had 
obtained a permanent curacy. 

Frank managed also to spend one or two 
days in the week with me at the same pleasant 
home at which we had boarded so long, and 
I was looking forward to my summer holidays 
in July, when another alarming shadow fell 
upon Frank’s career, without warning and 
almost suddenly. An account of this event 
will appear in the last of these papers. 


NONE TO HELP HIM, 


PSA. xxii. II. 


Nort one to help Him in His loneliness ! | 


Trouble so hard at hand, some little | 
child 
Surely had crept near on the desert wild, 
Led by a mother’s hand, with soft caress, 
Charming the God-man’s aching weari- 
ness 
With glimpses of an Eden undefiled, 
Ere the bleak snows of centuries were 
piled 
Above the nations’ cycle of distress ! 


Not one to help Him! 
Ay, Love spent her best, 
God’s self, in sacrifice ; so line 01 line 
Glowed the design that filled the Father’s 
breast, 
Radiant with mercy from the Hand 
divine ! 
Not one to help Him, till, redemption 
won, 
The Father crowned His sorrowing, con- 
quering Son! 
ALAN BRODRICK. 
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THE OVERLAND ROUTE. 
BY CHARLES H. ALLEN, F.R.G.S. 
No. VIII—Catais. 


Havinc Jately made our inspection of various 
countries and places passed through in the 
course of a journey by the OVERLAND ROUTE, 
it may not be altogether lost time if we now 
stay a short while at this quaint little French 
port, where indeed the overland route may 
be truly said to commence. 

From Calais to Brindisi is a distance ofabout 
1,700 miles, which space is travelled over by 
the Indian Mail in about sixty hours. At 
Brindisi the mails are embarked on board 
one of the fine steamers of the P. and O. 
line, together with such passengers as prefer 
to travel fost-haste, and with the exception 
of the 100 miles by railway through Egypt, 
there is no other portion of the journey to 
India, China, or Australia, that is overland 
in the true sense of the word. 

Indeed, passengers who go to the East 

vid Southampton and the Suez Canal need 
not, unless so inclined, ever set foot on ¢erra 
Jirma at all, after once quitting the shores of 
old England, until they arrive at their des- 
tination. 
_ In the September number of Golden Hours 
Is a very pretty engraving of some of the 
fisher population walking upon Calais Pier, 
and to this we beg to refer our readers before 
we attempt to describe these interesting 
people and the place where they reside. 

How few of our countrymen know any- 
thing of this our nearest neighbour! The 
great wave of English life passes through the 
port of Calais, with its daily and nightly ebb 
and flow, but it leaves only a few waifs 
stranded upon its shores. 

Thousands upon thousands pass to and 
fro in the course of every year; yet how 
many of them ever enter the quaint old gate- 
ways, or even peep into the little French 
town ? 

A feeling of hideous nausea, and an in- 
tense thrill of delight to feel that after the 
horrors of the Channel passage the steamer 
is at length entering into smooth water, are 
speedily sree by a rush for the shore, 
every traveller being apparently bent upon 
landing before his ieetbaee. ; ¥ 

Well or ill, man or woman, each person is 


powers with packages of every conceivable 
size and shape, and with unwieldy bundles 
of wraps, umbrellas, or alpenstocks, all of 
which have to be squeezed through the 
narrow gangway, and lugged either up or 
down the steep incline that leads to the 
shore, according as the tide has lifted the 
vessel high above the pier, or sent her down 
with her keel nearly touching the slimy mud 
at the bottom of the harbour. 

A more miserable sight than the disem- 
barkation of some hundreds of passengers 
from a Channel steamer it is difficult to con- 
ceive, nor does the reason appear altogether 
evident why persons, who in England would 
hardly condescend to carry the smallest 
parcel, should persist in landing upon the 
shores of France loaded like railway porters, 
and consequently uncomfortable in body 
and mind, and with a look of fierce hostility 
towards the French nation generally, and 





particularly towards the man at the exit of 
the gangway, who will insist upon asking 
the name of every passenger who lands. 

Fortunately for the traveller an empty rail- 
way train stands ready upon the pier, and into 
this friendly refuge he plunges with his load 
of wraps and leather bags, whilst from the 
open doorway he alternately smiles at the 
struggles of his less fortunate companions, 
and scowls fierce defiance at the whole 
race of douaniers, gendarmes, and commis- 
sionaires. 

Presently the whistle is sounded, the train 
moves off, and in a few minutes all are 
deposited safely at the Gave, or head station 
of the Chemin de Fer du Nord, whence the 
impatient tourist is speedily borne off on 
the rolling car to Paris, Brussels, or even to 
Calcutta, Sydney, or Hong Kong. 

What does this rapid traveller know of 
the thoroughly French town that lies close 
to him as he sits eating his luncheon in the 
buffet at the Station Hotel ? 

Twenty-two miles of a rough and turbulent 
sea lie between the white clitfs of Dover and 
the broad yellow sands of Calais; yet this 
narrow strait, which may be termed a mere 
ferry, serves to divide two nations as dif- 





loaded to the utmost limit of his carrying | 


ferent from each other, in thought and life, 
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as though the wide Atlantic rolle dbetween 
them. 

On landing on the opposite side of the 
Channel the English traveller is struck by 
the marked difference that exists between 
the two nations, not only in costume and 
language, but in almost all the minutiz of 
character, To him it appears as though the 
Frenchman made a point of doing everything 
differently from the English ; though the real 
fact is that the ordinary native of France 
neither knows nor cares how Englishmen 
live and act. 

A different genius appears to pervade the 
people and impress the national mind. The 
Gaul is from a separate stock in the world’s 
great family, and claims only a distant rela- 
tionship with that northern race from whom 
we boast our descent. Thus the hereditary 
virtues and vices which flow through his 
inner being, and impress themselves upon 
his outer man and on all he does, come from 
another stream than that which flows in our 
national veins, and this causes the French- 
man to be, not only in appearance but in 
reality, quite different from his English 
neighbour. 

In some things he is behind us, but in 
many we can usefully learn a lesson from 
him, for, as Sterne graphically expresses it, 
“ They manage these things better in France.” 

CaLais is an ancient town, though his- 
torians do not quite agree as to the deri- 
vation of its name. The most plausible 
hypothesis is that which traces Caletum, or 
Calesitum, to the words Ca/e (haven) and 
Llius, the well-known name of the port whence 
Julius Cesar sailed with his fleet of 800 
or 1,000 vessels, to make the conquest of 
Britain. 

Certain it is that this part of the country, 
under the name of Cad/aisis, formed a part of 
the Morinie, one of the great divisions of 
Belgic Gaul, a people so brave that the 
Roman conqueror was compelled to burn 
down many of their vast forests before he 
could subdue them by force of arms. 

For four centuries this port of Gaul was 
under the Roman sway, during which time 
forests were levelled, roads made, and other 
civilizing works performed to pave the way 
for the advent of Christianity. 

After the Romans the country became the 
prey of the Franks, and the port of Calais 
lost all its importance, until in 928 it was 
seized by Sifrid the Dane who became first 
Duke of Guines. 

This piratical chief, in order to prevent 
any other sea rover from wresting his prize 


from him, filled up the harbour, and broke 
down the embankments which protected 
it from the sea. The water then overspread 
the land, forming, as is commonly believed, 
that curious bank of small pebbles and sea- 
shells of which the soil of St. Pierre is chiefly 
composed, and traces of which are now 
visible in the excavations for the new Calais 
dock. 

The harbour was, however, dug out again 
in 997 by the Count of Flanders, and the 
town passed through various vicissitudes 
until, in the year 1224 Philippe, Count of 
Boulogne, determined to surround the town 
with those solid walls and fortifications with 
which we are all so familiar, but which were 
not finally completed until the elaborate 
plans of Vauban were carried out under the 
reigns of Louis XIII. and Louis XIV. 

The limits of this paper preclude any 
lengthened account of the varying fortunes 
of Calais before and after its siege and con- 
quest by the English, but in order to pre- 
serve the continuity of the history the follow- 
ing translation from the French guide-book, 
to which we are already indebted, may not 
be out of place. 

“Edward III., who had already ravaged 
considerable portions of France, now effected 
a landing in Normandy. It was from this 
province that he set out for Paris, but not 
being able to find a bridge by which he could 
cross the Seine, he was obliged to fight his 
way back to Picardy, and arrived at Crécy, 
where Philip VI. awaited him with his entire 
army. 

“The English army defeated the French 
king and Edward, flushed with this success, 
determined to seize the towns of Montreuil 
and Boulogne, in order to secure a footing 
for his fleets. These places, however, being 
stoutly defended, the king contented himself 
with burning the suburbs, and departed for 
Calais, ravaging the country as he went. 
“Calais he considered the key to France 
and the Low Countries, and here Edward in- 
tended to establish himself, and open up a 
trade in lace and other merchandise. In case 
of misfortune, also, it would be easy to retire 
to England. 

“The siege sustained by Calais, after the 
terrible defeat of Crécy in 1346, renders 
this town for ever famous in the annals of 
France. 

“Edward summoned the inhabitants to 
surrender ; but they defended themselves with 
such heroism, that after a blockade of ten 
months he resolved to reduce the town by 
famine. In vain did Philip VI. come to the 
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Calais to its fate. 


and savage mood. 


distinguished of the citizens, who must come, 
bareheaded and barefooted, in their shirts, 
with a rope round their necks, and bring me 
the keys of the city and of the castle ; then I 
will do with them according to my pleasure.” 

When these terrible terms were announced 
dread silence fell upon the assembled citizens. 
Who would go forth to brave the wrath of the 
infuriate conqueror? At length aman arose 
—the reader already knows his name,— 
EUSTACHE DE SAINT PIERRE, 

‘It would be indeed piteous,” said he, 
“to let these good people perish by famine, 
and it will be a meritorious deed before God 
to save them. I will be the first to go with 
the rope round my neck and throw myself on 
the mercy of the English king.” 

Five other patriots were soon found to 
complete the required number, and thus, 
with cords around their necks and with their 
lives in their hands, they appeared before the 
English monarch, to whom they humbly pre- 
sented the keys of the city. 

Their devotionand courage inspired respect 
and admiration in the beholders, but the king 
remained inexorable, and commanded them 
to be given up to the executioner, Then 
was enacted that beautiful scene which has 
left its impress upon every English heart. 

Philippa of Hainault, the gentle queen of 
an iron-handed king, threw herself at the feet 
of her ferocious husband, and boldly claimed 
the lives of the citizens of Calais. 

“Sire,” said she, “since I came from 
England I have asked nothing from you. 
For the love of the Son of Mary, and for my 
sake also, graciously pardon these unhappy 
men.” 

“Ah, lady,” said the king, “I should have 
been better pleased if you had been else- 
where. But I cannot refuse you, and though 
with great reluctance, yet I give them to you ; 
do with them whatsoever you please.” 

Then, says old Froissart, the queen arose 








relief of the place with an army of 60,000 
men. He was forced to retire, and leave 


“ The sole wish of the English king was 
to put the whole of the inhabitants to the 
edge of the sword’”—at least, so says our 
French chronicler; and there is much reason 
to fear that Edward was in a very dangerous 


However this may be, the king, as is well 
known, listened to the counsels of his officers 
and courtiers, and relaxed the stern severity 
of his previous commands. “Go, Sir Gaul- 
tier,” said he, ‘‘and order the governor of 
Calais to deliver up to me six of the most 


and made the six citizens arise. She removed 
the vile cords from about their necks, took 
them away with her to be re-clad in suitable 
apparel, gave them a sumptuous repast, a 
present in money, and had them conducted 
to a place of safety. 

Not long after this an attempt was made 
to retake Calais by treachery, and in the fierce 
engagement which followed Edward was 
twice engaged in a hand-to-hand combat 
with a valiant knight—Eustache de Ribau- 
mont, under whose vigorous attacks he was 
nearly slain. But the knight was taken pri- 
soner, and on being invited by the king to a 
supper in the citadel, the brave monarch con- 
fessed that he had never found himself in 
such imminent peril as in his struggle with 
Ribaumont. 

Taking a collar of fine pearls, he presented 
it to the knight, saying, “ Sir Eustache, accept 
this gift, which I offer you as the best com- 
batant of the day, and wear it for my sake. 
I grant you your liberty, and you can depart 
to-morrow if you desire to do so.” 

The English held possession of Calais for 
a period of 2to years, during which time they 
built many of the edifices which now adorn 
the town, amongst which the fine church of 
Notre Dame stands forth conspicuous. They 
also cleared out and deepened the dock of 
the Petit Paradis, where the fleet of fishing 
vessels now lies secure. 

The strength of the fortifications, and the 
ease with which all attempts to retake Calais 
had been repelled, tempted the Enylish at 
length to their ruin. They were accustomed 
to withdraw a great part of the garrison during 
the winter, and the Duke of Guise, taking ad- 
vantage of this fact, made an attack upon 
Guines on the 1st January, 1558, which drew 
off a further portion of the garrison of Calais. 
He then threw himself suddenly upon the 
town, stormed the castle, and compelled the 
defenders—now reduced to goo men—to 
surrender at discretion. The fortresses of 
Guines and Hames were soon after taken by 
the French, and thus the rule of the English 
in France was fizally broken. 
Mary—insensible to the groans of her own 
subjects, who were dying by thousands in 
torture unutterable, for conscience sake— deeply 
felt this blow to her amour propre, and ex- 
claimed in the bitterness of her grief, that 
when she died the name of CaLats would be 
found engraven upon her heart—that heart in 
which toleration and charity could never find 
a resting-place ! 

In the year 1596 the Spaniards seized 





Calais, but it was restored to the French by 
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treaty two years afterwards, and is now, as| practical purposes it forms a square of about 
the key to France always should be, in the/seven hundred yards on each side. How 
possession of its rightful owners. long would it take a pedestrian to traverse 
We did not quite leave it in peace during| London from east to west? 
the troubled times that followed, for we more| Yet how picturesque and interesting is 
than once bombarded the town at the close/this little French town! Walk along those 
of the seventeenth century, doing a great | spacious ramparts that shut it in so snugly, 
deal of damage. look down upon all those narrow old streets 
On the 27th Sept., 1803, we inflicted a/ with their high irregular houses, and mark 
final bombardment, in which we left some of| how the towers of the cathedral, the town 
our cannon balls half buried in the walls of hall, and the Tour de Guet (old watch- tower), 
the houses, where they may still be seen, a’ rise ‘like sentinels above the closely packed 
monument of the old hostility between Eng- ‘buildings ; then carry yourself back to those 
land and France, now happily departed, we| grim days when the blood of French and 
hope, for ever. English ran in mingled streams through the 
The interior aspect of Caiais has changed | gutters of those ill-paved streets and lanes, 
comparatively but little since Francis, Duke! when this little seaport town was thought 
of Guise—surnamed the Balafré—led his | to be the stepping-stone to the great kingdom 
mail-clad hosts through the conquered} of France, which our foolish rulers fancied 
citadel, for a solid girdle of rampart, bastion, | they could conquer and enslave ! 
and wall, with deep broad fosses, still shuts in| Turn now your eyes to the east and north 
the little town, and prevents its growth|and south, and you will see the same strong 
beyond those formidable boundaries. This | walls that so long beat back the desperate 
will, however, not continue much longer, for | valour of the conquerors of Crécy, the same 
the ‘Government has already signed the death- | sand- hills or dunes on which they camped 
warrant of all these old fortifications, and| their armies—all comparatively but little 
they will be levelled with the dust, and the/ changed in outward form since those turbu- 
moats filled in whenever the municipality | lent days. But how great the change in all 
can raise the sum of six millions required for | vital things! On the western side the same 
their purchase, sea rolls twice a day its shallow waters across 
As the Government will then give up all | ‘the wide flat sands; but on its bosom now 
right to the wide extent of military lands| no foeman’s galley floats, no hostile vessel 
which surround the town, it is calculated | cleaves the waves, but swift steamships invade 
that the bargain is a good one for the citi-| the harbour oftener than the day, bringing 
zens, Already the once almost impregnable | armies of peace-loving citizens to sow all 
walls are pierced for a tramway, now in| ‘around the seeds of prosperity and good- will, 
course of construction to St. Pierre and /the result of unrestricted intercourse and the 
Guines, and it is only by examining the) | blessings of commercial freedom. 
thickness and solidity of these perforated| Outside the walls of Calais, the large busy 
walls that a just idea can be formed of their|town of St. Pierre, with its two thousand 
prodigious strength. No artillery could) | Nottingham weavers, engaged in the tulle and 
possibly pierce their vast breadth of earth | lace factories, forms a striking contrast to the 
and stonework, but as the town could be| quiet old town with its numerous cafés, where 
easily shelled from the sea, and from a neigh-| the military form so large an element. 
bouring eminence, it is now wisely resolved| Nor must we forget the Courgain, that 
to give up all attempts at fortification, and let | strange suburb where the fishing population 
the town grow in accordance with ‘modern | of Calais are housed without the walls. Some 
requirements. three or four thousand inhabit this curious 
Any one, therefore, wishing to see the| district, with its narrow dirty streets, num- 
Calais of olden days must not long delay a| bered as in the American cities by simple 
visit, for the destroyers are at work, and it| numerals, Rue Ire, Rue 2me, and so on. 
will soon be improved into a busy modern| The fishing population are a singular race, 
town like its near neighbour, Boulogne. quite distinct from the ordinary townspeople, 
It took the writer of this paper precisely | handsome, brave and industrious ; but withal 
five minutes and a half to walk through Calais| superstitious and ignorant. Many of the 
from the Porte de la Mer to the Porte St. Pierre} younger women are exceedingly beautiful, 
on the opposite side, and exactly the same and in their long frilled caps, with their rich 
time to traverse the town in the opposite| rough gold ornaments, they are very striking. 
direction. Hence we may say that for all} During the summer season the women of 
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the Courgain, with their picturesque dresses, 
consisting of a neat cap, a short jacket, and 
very scanty bright petticoats, may be con- 
stantly met passing to and fro from their 
home to the sea-shore, their sturdy, bare 
brown legs and ruddy faces showing their 
rude health and hardy strength, whilst the 
hand-net over their shoulders, and the basket 
on their backs, tell you that they are going 
to wade for shrimps. 

If they do not carry these implements of 
fishing they are sure to have a long narrow 
spade, and with this they dig in the wet sand 
at low water for large worms, with which 
their husbands bait their deep-sea lines, 
Any one who stays in Calais during the 
bathing season must be very familiar with 
the sight of these industrious, sturdy nymphs, 
who roam along the beach in troops, quietly 
pursuing their daily task, and when that is 
done, returning to town at a sharp trot in 
long regular lines. 

Nor does the cold weather bring any relax- 
ation to their hardtoil, Bait is needed even 
in winter, and I have often seen these poor 
women, bare-legged and short-robed, starting 
off in the dreary twilight of a cold January 
evening, with lanterns in their hands, to 
march over half a mile of wet cold sand to 
their hunting-ground for worms, at the edge 
of the sea at low spring tide, whilst groups 
of them may be seen with their long hand- 
nets, wading waist-deep in the chilly waves 
—and all to procure a_ basket, full of 
shrimps ! 

It is not only the women who labour 
summer and winter in this laborious industry. 
More than two hundred fishing-boats belong 
to the port of Calais, and in each.of these 
about eight men and boys are employed. 
Nor is their life free from hardship and dan- 
ger; when the winter storms sweep over this 
narrow turbulent sea, many a risk is run to 
secure the ocean harvest, and many a candle 
may be seen burning at various altars, which 
has been dedicated to the Holy Mother, or 
to St. Joseph, or to some other patron saint, 
during hours of peril. Not unfrequently a 
fishing vessel will miss the entrance to the 
harbour, and run on to the flat sandy beach, 
where the men are exposed to great danger 
from the fury of the heavy surf that breaks 
over them. 

In the fresh bright morning that followed 
one of the fiercest of our winter gales, I was 
a witness from the pier-head of the efforts of 
the sailors and fishermen to save a fishing- 
boat, Za Bonne Notre Dame, marked “ Cal. 
470,” that had been stranded during the 


storm. As she lay on the sands surrounde. 
by empty barrels lashed to her sides, her 
sails half set, and her decks covered with 
men who were to work at the pumps, the 
long white curling waves just commencing 
to deepen around her, she would have made 
a very pretty picture. A hawser had been 
laid out, and was worked by a strong capstan 
on the pier-head, turned by a willing swarm 
of swarthy sailors—for half Calais seemed to 
have come out to aid, or to gaze at the 
stranded little craft. 

The tide steadily advanced, and the cap- 
stan steadily turned round, until at length, 
after many efforts, she floated once more, and 
a steam-tug went into the breakers and took 
her in tow. But no cheer arose from the 
crowd as the little wreck floated past them 
to the safe anchorage of the harbour ; though 
had the crowd been an English one, a hearty 
cheer would have certainly greeted the men 
who stuck so resolutely to the stranded 
craft. Our ways are not their ways, and so 
the crowd silently broke up and sauntered 
back to Calais; whilst the sailors, unwinding 
the long hawser from the capstan, wound it 
round their necks in heavy coils, and in a 
line about twenty deep carried it slowly 
away, having thus judiciously divided the 
weight amongst them. 

As the derelict was towed up the long 
harbour, she met other fishing-boats beating 
out to sea against the strong head-wind, for 
so goes on ever the ceaseless tide of human 
toil and industry. 

Calais stands upon a flat and sandy shore. 
There are no natural beauties of scenery in 
the immediate vicinity, nor is the sea nearly 
so fine as at many places on our Coasts. 
There is, however, one very important quali- 
fication which this watering-place possesses, 
that may well make it the envy of more 
favoured seaport towns. It is pre-eminently 
healthy, serious epidemics being all but un- 
known in this favoured spot. 

When people have fled from Boulogne and 
other places on account of the great sickness 
that prevailed, Calais has maintained its usual 
character for salubrity. A gentleman, long 
resident in this town, stated his belief that 
Calais was the healthiest place in Europe, in 
proof whereof he quoted a saying of Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly, that thirty-six hours of Calais 
air did him more good than a fi:rtnight in any 
other place. Indeed, the Chier Baron takes 
every opportunity of crossing to this salu- 
brious place when his professional duties will 
allow him to do so. 





As the traveller enters the town he notices 
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the half-empty moat with its obnoxious scents. 
At low water he is horrified at the variety 
and strength of the evil odours of the inner 
basins of the harbour, and as he passes by 
them on his way to the railway station he 
thanks his good fortune that he is not going 
to stay in such an odoriferous little town— 
though after all he might do much worse, for 
no malaria linger in this wind-visited spot. 

Standing on a sandy soil, and swept by all 
the breezes and fierce gales that come up 
from the Atlantic, the air is never stagnant, 
and although there is none but surface drain- 
age, the inhabitants seem to be none the 
worse for it. Sand is the great element of 
the place. The town is built upon sand, 
and it lies in “dunes” all round. In great 
gales it is blown across the whole width of 
the harbour, striking you sharply in the face 
as you walk upon the pier, and proving to 
demonstration that the fears as to the town 
being some day buried in sand are not 
altogether groundless. 

To prevent this catastrophe the sand dunes 
are all planted with a binding, creeping, 
tenacious grass, which strikes deep root into 
the loose sand, and holds it firmly in its 
place. By military law you are also strictly 
forbidden to promenade upon the “ dunes.” 

Leaving the broad expanse of sand and 
the not very fragrant harbour, let us now 
take a cursory view of the interior of this 
old French town. Entering through the 
picturesque and ancient gateway, immor- 
talized by Hogarth, we pass down the Rue 
de la Mer,and come out on the spacious 
Place d@ Armes, just in front of the Hétel de 
Ville. If it happen to be upon the stroke 
of noon or any other hour, we shall be at- 
tracted by the beautiful chimes that play fora 
couple of minutes or so ; and on looking at 
the clock as the hour strikes, we shall see 
two little gilt equestrian figures tilt at each 
other with long lances at every stroke of the 
clock. These knights, in golden armour 
clad, are said to date from the “ Field of the 
Cloth of Gold,” portraits possibly of some 
famous French and English knights tilting 
before Francis and Henry at the tourneys 
held at that time; for the “ Field of the Cloth 
of Gold” was near Calais, and the event 
was likely enough to impress the curious 
artist who executed the work that has so long 
filled the Place d’Armes with melodious 
chimes. 

It is, however, to its thoroughly French 
character that Calais owes much of its charm 
to an Englishman. Although so close to 
our own shores, it is almost as truly a French 








town as though it were in the remotest depths 
of the country. There are but few:English 
residents now in Calais—so few indeed that 
the English Government has withdrawn its 
subsidy in support of the Church of Eng- 
land so long open there, and this establish- 
ment is in imminent danger of being closed 
altogether. Nor do the hundreds of English 
at work in the lace factories at St. Pierre 
make much impression upon the older town, 
their visits being mostly confined toa walk 
on the long pier for the sake of the bracing 
sea air. 

Let us just look at Calais during the time 
of the weekly Saturday market as it appeared 
this summer to the writer during frequent 
visits in sunshine and in rain. 

Under the former aspect the view of the 
Place d’Armes is indeed singularly foreign 
and picturesque. The broad square open 
space is covered with the wares and mer- 
chandise of the country people, either neatly 
packed in long lanes of wicker baskets, 
covered with the whitest of linen cloths, or 
carefully protected in stalls and booths, or in 
some cases under huge open red umbrellas. 

And such a medley of good things! It 
would be hard indeed if the housewife could 
not fill her larder with a week’s supply of 
everything she might require, excepting 
perhaps groceries, and a few things more 
appropriately found in shops. 

Here are fruits of every conceivable kind, 
—not only cheap, but good, and vegetables 
at a price and of a quality truly marvellous 
to any one fresh from the starvation prices 
of London. 

Melons, plums, reines-claudes (greengages), 
pears, peaches, cauliflowers with heads of 
enormous size, and only four sous each, 
tomatoes and other vegetables, in profusion, 
together with large and prettily arranged 
bouquets of flowers, are to be found side by 
side with eggs, butter, cream and other 
cheeses, herrings, and dried fish ; whilst next 
door to these are stalls of draperies and gay 
ribbons, boots and shoes, and ironware of 
various forms,—in short, almost everything 
you could possibly desire excepting fresh 
fish and poultry, and they are to be had not 
far off,—the one in a fine fish market lately 
erected in the Courgain, the other in one of 
the bye streets of Calais, where a market for 
dead and live poultry is held, and where fat 
fowls and ducks can be purchased at a price 
that would astonish a Londoner. 

The costumes cf the market women are 
singularly picturesque, and such as are never 
to be met with in England. Asarule bonnets 
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are ignored, and instead of the hideous tra- 
vesties on those articles seen in this country, we 
find the spotless white muslin cap with thick 
quilted border, under which the honest face 
of the market woman, sun and wind browned 


smiles of radiant good humour. 


the costume, and one feels that here all is 
genuine and useful, and that there is no 
attempt to ape the fine lady, as is so much the 
case amongst the poorer classes of women in 
England. Not but that there are coquettes 
even amongst the market girls of France, 
and it would puzzle me to describe the mar- 
vellous “get-up” of a young lady in laces, 
bonnet, and gloves, who, under the shade of 
a silk parasol, was quietly selling pigeons, 
and carefully pocketing the money produced 
by the sale. 
After this busy Saturday market one might 
have thought that the Calaisians might have 
done without their shops on Sunday. But 
no, regular as the sunrise, day by day, 
Sundays included, the French shops are 
opened for business, and in small places like 
Calais, where there are no amusements, they 
are kept open till ten o’clock at night. 
It is a dreary life for the poor shopkeeper 
and his assistants, and one from which they 
would gladly escape. ‘“‘ But,” as they often 
told us, “ if we shut our shops, our neighbour 
will keep his open—et voild/” They 
heartily wish that the law compelled them to 
close their establishments on the Sabbath, as 
in England, for then all must doit alike ; and 
it is much to be hoped that the day may 
some time come when the seventh day may 
be observed in France as a day of rest for 
body and soul. When that time comes it 
will be better for the people, the bulk of 
whom seem bowed down by the monotony 
of incessant work, from which there is no 
vital religion to set them free on the Sabbath 
day. What can be more wearisome to body 
and soul than the ceaseless round of a 
never-ending toil, with its unfailing result, a 
sordid and unbroken love of money. 
But we will change the scene and look at 
Calais under a fresh aspect. The time is 
January, and one of the great winter fairs has 
taken possession of the Place d’Armes. This 
fair is largely attended, and if report say true, 
the harvest gathered is very abundant. 
The municipality has an eye to business, 
and lets out the space by the square metre to 
the different owners of the ‘‘baraques” or 


from exposure to weather, meets you with|each corner of the square, so that at night the 
The short} whole is shut in and securely locked up, for 
print jacket and homely stuff dress complete | thieves are to be found, it would seem, in all 


booths, and as the whole place is filled there | hideous travesties of Scripture scenes to 


The booths, in which are displayed the 
various trumpery wares that are sold here, 
are placed side by side, and these form a 
square, intersected by the different footways 
that run between them. Gates are fixed at 


parts of the world. 

Large placards state that it is “ défense” 
to smoke in the fair—a precaution no doubt 
against fire,—but in France one is so accus- 
tomed to military law that it would seem odd 
to go anywhere and not find it “ défense” to 
do something or other ! 

In these streets of stalls a most miscel- 
laneous display of wares is laid out, con- 
spicuous amongst them being an immense 
number of showy packets of “pain d’épice,”’ 
which may be taken to symbolize the “ gin- 
gerbread” nature of the whole affair. 

In an outer row, extending around the 
stalls, and in a manner defending said stalls 
from the attacks of predatory “ Arabs,” are 
arranged the different shows. 

These are of all sorts and varieties, *‘ suit- 
able for old and for young, for rich and for 
poor, for ugly and for handsome,” therefore 
we will step up and see the fun. 

Here is a broad spacious “ baraque,” on 
which is written overhead “ Stereoscoporama 
mouvant.’’ Bull's-eyes of thick glass are ranged 
all around, and you can look into all of them 
for the small sum of three sous, and plenty of 
stereoscopes are on the table with a variety 
of photographs, but for these you must pay 
seven sous more. We prefer the bull’s-eyes 
as more novel, 

Through the first of these we are rather 
startled to see a representation of the Cruci- 
fixion! This is certainly “* mouvant,” for 

one soldier with a long spear keeps inces- 

santly stabbing the figure on the cross, whilst 

another as often passes a sponge on a reed 

across its breast. In the next peep-show we 

see a representation of our Saviour's birth. 

Mary lies languidly on a fagot of straw, and 

keeps slowly moving her head up and down, 

and so does the poor little baby at her side, 

whilst Joseph never ceases to wave his hand 

in token of satisfaction. An ox, a goat, a 

huge donkey, and two or three fowls, all 

shake their sagacious heads in perpetual 

concert, and the air all around is full of 

naked cherubim, who flourish aloit green olive 

branches in token of peace. 

Fortunately we can turn from these 





must be a good round sum to pay for rent. 











something more mundane and less burlesque, 
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—views of Rome and Constantinople, men 
being shaved, cooks and bakers at work, 
and other pictures in motion. Presently the 
showman calls out “ Attendez, Monsieur, je 
vais faire passer le chemin de fer,’ and forth- 
with a long train runs gaily along a tall 
viaduct spanning a romantic valley. 

Turning from this show, we next come upon 
a large man busily at work pulling out and 
then doubling up what appears to be white 
silk, or perhaps spun glass. Why, it is diffi 
cult to say, until, having watched him pass 
this stuff through his hands some hundred or 
more times, we see him cut off small slices 
and hand them out to expectant customers, 
at one sou the piece. We then learn that it 
is a delicate sweetmeat, but we do not taste. 

We pass quickly by the next booth, where 
some albinos, a clown, and a very ugly 
woman, in dirty white muslin and tights, are 
dancing and playing drums and fifes in the 
vain attempt to induce us to go inside and 
see a _ theatrical representation of the 
‘“Temptation of St. Anthony,” performed 
by a troop of marionettes, some three feet 
high. 

Then we have a repulsive dwarf, a sweet 
little princess, ‘‘ only the height of Tom Pouce,” 
as they inform us, to say nothing of “ /a delle 
Tyrolienne,” who is described as a “ ravissante 
jeune fille,” but unfortunately weighs 175 
kilos., or about 350 lbs. 

The best show in the fair is a travelling 
menagerie, containing a really fine collection 
of beasts, ten magnificent lions, a royal 
Bengal tiger, two leopards, a brown, a black, 
and a polar bear, llamas, hyenas, wolves, 
baboons, and a dear old friend of ours, the 
black-nosed kangaroo from Australia. 

At eight o’clock a séance was given, and the 
animals were fed—the Carnivora on meat, 
the bears and others on about a metre of 
bread each. Calais is famous for its splendid 
loaves, from three to four feet in length. 

After the feeding is over, a portly man in 
his shirt sleeves, and armed with a long whip, 
enters the den and performs a series of co- 
quettish manceuvres, which are very wonder- 
ful but full of danger, seeing that the animals 
to be dealt with are lions, leopards, and 
hyenas. The man seems fully as glad as 
we are when the unnatural interview is over, 
nor does he appear nearly as comfortable 
during the performance as his swarthy coad- 
jutor who spends the evening walking about 
the boards outside, with a large live boa 
constrictor wound round his neck, with its 
head tucked into his waistcoat! This is no 
doubt a very attractive advertisement. 








We may visit, after this, the great theatre, 
a most pretentious building, where Arabs, 
gymnasts, and others perform very well in 
their several vocations. If we remember 
rightly, this same travelling theatre was the 
scene of a dreadful loss of life a year or two 
ago from an alarm of fire, and certainly the 
means of exit are remarkably deficient in size 
and number. 

There are various little cooking and baking 
stalls distributed about the fair. One of 
these, with a placard, “ 4 la reine des fritures,” 
is kept by a woman who is reported to be 
able to give to each of her daughters a dowry 
of 25,000 francs, or £1,000 sterling! In 
some of these stalls you may obtain excellent 
potatoes, fritters, and other delicacies; in 
others you can see cakes and “gaufres” 
being made and baked, and you may eat 
them, if you please, piping hot. Perhaps, 
however, you had better not, for some one 
was heard to whisper that the frying-pans 
were washed in the gutter. 

What a curious life these nomads lead, 
travelling from fair to fair, selling their wares, 
and catering for the amusement of the simple 
country people! But we, wishing them good 
luck and heavy purses in every town, must 
now leave them to pursue their ceaseless and 
busy round. 

Before taking leave of Calais I may repro- 
duce an account of two most remarkable 
WATERSPOUTS, which I was fortunate enough 
to see whilst walking on the sands at that 
place on the 2oth August, 1870, and which 
I described in the Zimes and Daily News 
shortly afterwards. 

“This evening, between six and seven 
o’clock, an extraordinary phenomenon passed 
over the sea very near to Calais pier. A 
thick black cloud had attracted our atten- 
tion, because it appeared to hang from the 
heavens like a dark curtain, déstinctly sepa- 
rated from the layers of cloud beyond. We 
remarked upon the close proximity of this 
dense cloud, and naturally hurried to a place 
of shelter. 

“ However, no rain fell, but in about half 
an hour after we first noticed it a singular 
appearance presented itself. From the outer 
or lower edge of the densely black cloud two 
funnel-shaped projections depended, at no 
great distance from each other. These grew 
rapidly longer and longer, until presently 
their bases touched the surface of the sea, on 
which they produced a very violent agitation, 
thick masses of foam rising high round the 
foot of each waterspout. 

“The appearance now was most striking, 
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the blue sky below the cloud forming a bright 
background, on which the two long dark 
streamers were thrown up with startling 
clearness. From their close proximity to 
the shore it was plainly visible that the thick 
thunder-cloud was emptying itself through 
these two long funnels into the sea beneath, 
instead of in the usual form of rain. 

“It was their great length that rendered 
them so very remarkable, for although diffi- 
cult to estimate exactly, it was generally 
supposed that they were nearly a mile high. 
In the fresh cold wind that was blowing at 
the time, these long narrow streamers waved 
to and fro and altered their sinuous shape 
continually, until at last, as their volume grew 
less, the wind snapped them in two, and they 
then gradually faded away, or were apparently 
sucked up into the already greatly lessened 
curtain of cloud. 

“Directly the streamer was broken the 
agitation on the surface of the sea ceased, 
thus clearly showing that the sea was not 
lifted up by a whirlwind till it met the cloud 
as is commonly supposed to be the case with 
waterspouts. Probably these funnels were 
formed by the action of lightning, the water 
in the cloud following the electric fluid in its 
course to the sea, and continuing to pour 
down in two heavy streams instead of in the 
usual form of rain. 

“‘The smaller stream laster for about ten 
minutes, the larger one a quarter of an hour, 
and all this time they moved rapidly along 
the sea, very near the French coast, and 
would no doubt have sunk or seriously 
damaged any vessel whose path they might 
have crossed. 


“T have seen many waterspouts in the| 


Pacific Ocean, but never one that could at all 
be compared with these for enormous height 
and wonderful clearness of outline. 

‘“As might naturally be expected, many 
of the common people considered that this 
phenomenon had some connection with the 
war.” 

In this paper we are endeavouring to look 


dress, the one in which she has stood pretty 
much since the days when the English lost 
their hold upon this renowned little port. 

Soon alas the Calais of those days will be 
no more; modern improvements have in- 
vaded the place in spite of drawbridge and 
portcullis ; the walls and ramparts will be 
levelled, the moats filled up, and the town 
will then spread out on all sides except 
where bounded by the sea. 

Seaward, also, vast changes are already in 
progress ; enormous chantiers, or docks, are 
in course of excavation from the sand on the 
east side of the present pier, and huge em- 
bankments faced with solid stone now keep 
the sea from breaking into the works. 

Fifteen millions of francs are to be ex- 








at the quaint little fortified town in its ancient 
| 


pended upon these new docks, which, when 
finished, will be able to float nearly all the 
navy of France ; and the entrance is to be 
so improved that the largest vessels may 
enter at all states of the tide. When this 
great work, and the still larger undertaking 
at Boulogne, are completed, it is to be hoped 
that the horrors of the Channel passage will 
be all but annihilated, and that steamers, 
equal to those running between Dublin and 
Holyhead, will shortly ply between Dover 
and Calais. 

The new twin paddle steamer, the Ca/ais- 
Douvres, is in many respects a great success, 
and in the ordinary rough summer and 
autumn weather, so common in the Channel, 
she has been a boon to many a weary 
traveller; but I doubt her capacity to weather 
some of our fiercest winter gales, or to make 
the narrow entrance of the port of Calais 
with safety to herself or the long wooden 
jetties during the winter season. 

These jetties are very nearly a mile in 
length, and afford an easy means for obtain- 
ing the pure fresh breezes of the Channel 
without undergoing the horrors of sea-sick- 
ness. In conclusion, I would strongly advise 
all who can do so to pay a visit to this our 
nearest neighbour, with its health-giving, 
invigorating air, and quaint French life and 
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THE LIFE OF GEORGE MOORE. 


BY MADAME COULIN. 


PART 


“ What I spent, T had, 
What I saved, I lost, 
What I gave, I have.” 


Lines written by G. Moore in his pocket-book. 


WE have now arrived at that point in George 
Moore’s life when he stepped out into the 
last and best phase of it—that of a philan- 
thropist. 
of his energy, and making it yield the fruits 
of benevolence and sympathy ; the first was 
bodily suffering, and the second, mental 
sorrow. Hitherto all had prospered with 
him ; he had had his way, made his fortune, 
and married his first love. True he had 
had temptations and trials like other young 
men, but he had won his path through them, 
and now there was not a shadow on it. 
What did he lack more ? 

The answer was ready, and the remedy 
with it. He needed testing; and none of 
us pass that ordeal without suffering ; all his 
beautiful fine health was to be taken from 
him. He who could fall asleep on a chair or 
sofa at a moment’s warning was not now to 
sleep in his luxurious bed. Could he have re- 
turned'to his past life as commercial traveller, 
have worked a town before breakfast, and two 
more after, have gone off to Ireland, Scot- 
land, or the rounds of England, his headaches 
might have subsided, and health come back. 
But who can return on the path of life? 
The vast business needed head-work now 
more than travellers’ work; and his new 
position as a wealthy man had its own new 
responsibilities. 

But a holiday, after sixteen years’ close 
work, was absolutely needed; and after 
the sea and hunting had been tried as 
restoratives, he was sent for a trip to America. 
It was an epoch in his life: he had time now 
to visit schools, and prisons, and hospitals, 
and his sympathy grew with the sight. 
Some things delighted him. ‘‘ America must 
rise,” he wrote, alluding to its schools ; 
then visiting Philadelphia, and speaking of 
the awful solitary system of its prisons, 
“TI could not walk a happy man under 
the open’ sky,” says he, “or lay me down 
upon my bed at night, with the conscious- 
ness of one human creature suffering this 
awful punishment, and'/ the cause ;” so he 
came home from America, and though it 

= 


Two causes led to this maturing | 


THIRD. 


was to enlarge the business, and to resume, 
for health’s sake, the fox-hunting which he 
loved, his greatest object had changed—from 
that moment Benevolence was the mistress 
of his heart, and benevolent institutions 
grew under his feet. He was now pained to 
see how few cared for thesethings. There were 
business men like himself, but with far larger 
returns—returns of millions a year—who 
never sent a farthing to any charitable work. 
“Tt is better,” said he, addressing some such, 
“for you to become bankrupt by charitable 

contributions than to become bankrupt here- 
| after!” 

But it was not money alone George Moore 
bestowed. He “ worked” every new charity 
as he had “ worked” histowns. The poorer 
a charity was, the more hopeless its seeming 
condition, the harder he worked for it. If 
it became fat and prosperous he left it to 
others. It is impossible to give in a sketch 
like this even a list of the charities he helped. 
The most important of those then under- 
taken was the founding of the Commercial 
Travellers’ Schools (1849). A commercial 
traveller, speaking of his kindness, says, 
“T have known Mr. Moore many years; 
often I recollect him leaving his bed before 
sunrise in the spring of the year, and work- 
ing till the cock announced early morn 
again; so that he is the best authority for 
everything a traveller requires or desires.” 

Thete are many words left on record out 
of the speeches made by George Moore to 
this travellers’ school. “I advise you, 
young men, never to be daunted by diffi- 
culties. - Persevere! persevere! and you 
will be sure to conquer in the end.” And 
again, telling them of his own mistake about 
the £1, he said, “ Book-keeping is the key 
of your position, and an inaccurate balance- 
sheet useless.” 

Whenever ill health came back to him, and 
his painful headaches distressed him too 
much, off he’ went to Cumberland; and 
there indeed he found as much scope for his 
school-founding and other generous propen- 
sities as his heart could desire. As for the 
schools, Ae knew what ¢iey were,—how the 
old dame who taught the children at Tor- 
penhow, not knowing how to read, would 
say, ‘ Spell it,” meaning the unknown word, 
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“and call it summ’at,’—and how at Bolton 
an ignorant collier, who had lost his leg, was 
provided for as schoolmaster. But though 
Mr. Moore founded many schools in Cum- 
berland, he had too kind a heart not to 
provide for the victims of his improvements ; 
and he did for this same collier. 

Meanwhile business largely increased. 
The house had warehouses in all the 
important towns of England, also in Dublin, 
Glasgow, and Paris. Honours which he 
would not accept were poured upon him, “I 
never could get my own consent to go into 
Parliament,” he says; and this was his first 
motive. But later, when he became a 
Christian man, and the offer was repeated, 
he adds to his first motive, that he could 
not fulfil the duties of the position on 
account of his deficient education, two 
others, viz, ‘‘that he can do more good 
in other directions,” and that ‘it would 
keep him from serving God, and read- 
ing his Bible.” He did not mean it 
would keep other men, but only him. One 
man is called to do onekind of work, and 
another is called to do another; and it isa 
fortunate thing when, like this merchant- 
philanthropist, we know what we are fit for, 
and cam thoroughly well perform. 

But the great suffering, an intense pain in 
the head, so that he could not look at book 
or letter, and the sound of the sea oppressed 
him, turned his thoughts to the brevity and 
vanity even of the most prosperous life. For 
a long time his mental distress was great. 
‘Qh that I could feel that I had entered the 
strait gate!” He would pray for sudden 
conversion, and perplex himself with the 
mysteries of election. “ At last,” he says, “I 
determined not to perplex myself any longer, 
or seek tokens of the new birth, I believe 
the gospel. I love the Lord Jesus.” For 
the rest he would wait God's will. 

A great sorrow again ripened these feel- 
ings. In 1858, after they had led a life of 
active benevolence together, and when his 
splendid house in Kensington was ready for 
the exercise of that hospitality in which he 
delighted, Mrs. Moore died. Perhaps of all 
men he was the worst to bear such a loss. 
He felt alone in the world. He was ill. 
Then he went to Italy, and came home to 
active works of charity—hospitals and asso- 
ciations. He was again the indefatigable 
beggar ; all knew his errand. ‘‘ What is it 
now?” “Well, I’m on a begging expedi- 
tion.” “Oh, I know that very well—what 
is it?” “It’s the Royal Free Hospital ; I 
want twenty guineas—look sharp.” 


It was not easy work, so many rebuffs, so 
much going again and again, but “I must 
not be discouraged—I am doing Christ’s 
work ;” nor was it easy work examining 
accounts, with regard to the distribution of 
the charity of others, and the pulling them 
out blameless from many false accusations, 
as in the case of Mr. Douglas, the pastor of 
the poor Londoners over the border. 

In 1858, Whitehall, the estate of the 
famous old border tower of Harbybrow, which 
George Moore as a lad had dreamt himself to 
be the owner of, was for sale, and so his 
dream came true. He bought it. How 
strange it seemed, he of whom his father 
“ grat” because he would not stick to the land, 
and who as yet had not owned an inch in 
Cumberland, became the owner of this 
beautiful estate! To do this, he says, ‘‘ was 
the great worldly ambition of my life.” 

So the cows were turned out of the ruined 
tower, and the terrace was remade, and the 
old hall restored. It was made a beautiful 
place, and whereas before he had feasted the 
Cumbrians, men, women, and children, poor 
and rich, bishops or navvies, at Mealsgate or 
All Hallows, he now doubled his hospitalities 
at Whitehall, and the signal of his coming 
down there became the signal of good times 
coming. But for all the joy he gave others 
he was very sad himself; when guests and 
friends had left, then he was all solitary and 
alone. He was no bookworm or scholar, but 
a social, active man, and it was too much to 
endure. He remarried, and might well say, 
“T never felt so grateful to God in my life,” 
for a right noble wife this second was to him. 

And then the work of charities and schools 
without number went on with twofold energy ; 
he extracted every one’s working power, and 
measured it, and set them on. “ No recruiting 
officer ever had a keener eye for a smart- 
looking recruit” than he. He begged of all, 
and he was shamefully begged of. “Iam 
worried with begging letters,” but he would 
investigate and then give. ‘Iam convinced 
that profuse charity given without inquiry does 
no real good ; it rears up a class of professional 
mendicants:” in spite of this he helped people 
by the thousand in the right way, and never 
failed. 

But only two years after his second mar- 
riage, and in the midst of his charitable 
works, illness again overtook him, ‘I have 
been,” he writes, “in the valley of the shadow 
of death.”” Coming out of it he arranged his 
affairs, and looked after the young people 
engaged in his firm. For these he had estab- 
lished early morning prayers, not only in 
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Bow Churchyard, but in various branch ware- 
houses in distant towns ; the attendance was 
not obligatory, but each and all knew they 
had a master who cared for them, a master 
who had a keen eye and a strong hand, 
who would allow of no slipshod work, on 
whose entrance each clerk or errand boy 
whispered “ attention ;” who would not audit 
accounts till the error of an omnibus fare 
was rectified, and yet whose heart was so 
warm, he would, they knew, help them 
through any difficulty, or say of any fall, 
“‘ Pick him upand give him another chance.” 
In March, 1867, out hunting at Torpenhow, 
an accident displaced his shoulder, and once 
more the trial of bodily suffering was applied 
to him. Two whole years was this shoulder 
out, and doctor after doctor did not discover 
it. The agony he endured was, as may be 
believed, intense. Often was the flesh cut to 
let in chloroform. He had had his last hunt, 
and hunting was delightful to him, he felt so 
well afterwards. All the time of this suffer- 
ing we find the brave sufferer attending meet- 
ings, giving banquets, visiting his tenants, &c., 
getting his wife to write remarks in hisdiary, 
such as “ I have sorrows to go through, but 
they will prove joy afterwards; no cross, no 
crown;” or, “Prayer is the mightiest 
influence man can use. It is unseen, but 
produces immense results ; ” or, “ Exercise is 
the secret of a healthy body, active working 
for God is the secret of a healthy soul.” At 
last the sorrowful state of suffering, so intense 
it was fast killing him, was suddenly removed 
by Hutton, the bone-setter, who at once saw its 
cause—the shoulder was out ; cleverly and skil- 
fully he put it in,and the patient was healed, 
to return with double energy to work. He 
now established scholarships and gave prizes, 


fought out fights for manya right, and exposed | old haggard men. 
many awrong. He was aided by good men | in Paris. 
of all parties and sects ; at his table they met | to be relied on. 
“ Thank God,” he said, “there | morning till midnight, we have sent food to 


as friends. 


one as yet knew the siege was raised. Every- 
where torn rails, bridges blown up, confusion 
or apathy. Finally they reached Paris, and 
English hands were the first to hand in the food 
so much needed. Let us thank God for it, 
thank God, every time old England does a 
good, kind deed, and push her on to do more. 
And if you had seen a glimpse of that sorrow 
as I saw it, you would—yes, if you had seen 
a retreating army, strong men falling dead of 
hunger, and horses eating off each other’s 
tails and manes, and officers drinking to 
drown their bitter thoughts—you would say 
thank God again that we in England have 
been spared that sight. 

George Moore saw what war was. “ Never,” 
says he, “did I see such hollow, lean, hungry 
faces—such a shrunken, diseased crowd. 
They were very guiet—utterly crushed and 
hopeless, nothing in the markets save a few 
dead dogs and cats, and a little black bread, 
made of hay, straw, and a twenty-fifth of 
coarse flour ; no fuel save a bit or two of wet 
wood. Streets all empty; but even in these 
circumstances the men in office, Jules Terry, 
Jules Favre, Picard, took their ease, and put 
the English hearts in a rage by their slow 
official proceedings. There was all the food 
at their gates, and the lives of thousands 
depending on it, and it could not reach them, 
all the horses were needed to drag cannon, 
which did not any longer want dragging! 
Running in vain from one Jules to another 
Jules, George Moore at last by his energy 
succeeded with the generals. The stupid 
red-tapism was set aside, and the food was 
dragged in for the use of the famishing people. 
Then came a new sight, the long “ queue” 
waiting each in rank, hour by hour, thirty, 
forty hours, no matter, to be fed ; ladies, boys, 
There were many depdéts 
The mayors, some ‘a bad lot,’ not 
“We go about from early 


will be no denominations in heaven; ‘love |the Archbishop of Paris and all the French 


one another’ contains a gospel.” 
But the last great deed of his life had still 


pastors.” 


They calculated their gifts to last a family 





to be performed ; this was the taking relief |of six for a week, the ration was of cheese, 
into Paris after the painful, terrible siege was | bacon, coffee, rice, essence of meat, &c., and 
over in 1871. He waschosen to doit. The|so quickly was each ration given that “we ran 
immense fund of £120,000 raised by London |a party through in half a minute.” They 
was handed to a committee of noblemen,|cheered me. The police complained that 
of whom George Moore was one. “If I go|the crowds blocked the way, but Englishmen 
to distribute it, it is an act of duty,” he|were not to be balked by that. They “ put 
said. It was no easy task; all ways, save by | on steam,” and kept open all night long. 

Dieppe, were blocked, and no waggons orj] George Moore came back much worn. “TI 
Carriages were ready to convey the seventy |dream all night about Paris, my bones ache, 
tons of food that went with them; sorrow|but I come back with the thanks of the 
had numbed the energies of the French. No| French. The one they valued most, being the 
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touching letter of the poor rag-pickers, which 


began by “Dear friends of London,” says. 


‘‘ they pray God to remember that when they 
were famishing it was you English who fed 
us,” and ends with “the remembrance of our 
brothers in London will never be effaced 
from our hearts.” 

But it was about Paris George Moore had 
his most bitter illusion. He had no idea 
what a volcano was alight beneath the starv- 
ing calm of its people. He was hardly back 
in London when the Commune set up its 
blood-red banners. Nor sex nor age,—no, not 
even the charitable institutions were spared. 
To kill, that was the one delight, it mattered 
little if the victim were general or archbishop, 
or the inmate of a hospital. Ten minutes 
notice, and a hospital was fired, and it was 
‘save whocan.” The death George Moore 
felt most was that of the good Archbishop, 
who died so bravely saying, “ Do not profane 
the word Liberty, it is o ws alone it belongs, 
we shall die for liberty and faith.” 

After the horrors of the Commune were 
over, Mr. Moore went over again with more 
relief. “ This second siege of Paris has been 
much more lamentable than the first. Hun- 
dreds of houses are destroyed,” &c. Only 
one touch of feeling did these Communists 
show, and that was when the turn of George 
Moore’s Paris workhouse came to be de- 
stroyed. The crowd cried out; it was where 
“the good English” had fed so many starving 
people. Public opinion was too strong 
against them, and the warehouse was spared. 
For the same reason the church of Notre 
Dame des Victoires also escaped. 

Coming home George Moore was “ picked” 
high sherff of Cumberland: twenty years 
before, he had declined, but now he accepted. 
As sheriff he had to prepare the congra- 
tulations to the Queen on the recovery of 
the Prince of Wales. In the speech he made 
to the meeting he says, ‘‘ I believe the Prince’s 
recovery is in a great measure due to the 
prayers of all classes of people;” and then 
comparing Paris and London adds, “The want 
of that most blessed book (the Bible) keeps 
the French in their present-state,”’ 

His return to London was marked by a 
new work, in which “feasts to cabmen,” 
“refusals to enter Parliament,” or go to court, 
which was “no place for warehousemen,” were 
strangely blended with visits to the sick with 
town missionaries, or to.dens of iniquity and 
wretchedness with policemen. “It pays to 
be a Christian,” he writes, ‘it pays to serve 
Christ ; it pays not in money, but in true 


thanksgiving, but not of rejoicing. There is 
a better joy—the heart moulded into the will 
of God, This was our Lord’s joy—oneness 
of will with God.” 

But friend after friend was taken, and all 
indicated the uncertainty of earthly joy. His 
chief friend, Mr. Stockdale, who had been as 
his shadow, was removed. His last words to 
George Moore were, “I want to thank you 
for having made my life so happy.” These 
losses affected George Moore much. He was 
riled by begging letters, so many to answer. 
He began to speak as one weary about “‘ the 
end ;” things being ‘‘ done with,” or abruptly 
to ask of one or the other friend, ‘Are you 
ready—to die?” as one who had a presenti- 
ment his own end wasnear. The last Sunday 
of his life this presentiment seems to 
have been intensified, for, calling on his 
Scripture reader, ‘‘ Be sure,” said he, “ and 
look after the poor people when J am gone.” 
Did he then know he had but two days to 
live ? 

The next day there was a meeting about a 
“Home for Nurses.” It was to be held in 
Carlisle, and Mrs. Moore, seeing something 
unusual in his manner, would have deterred 
him from going. ‘I must go,” said he, “I 
shall never be on a platform there again. 
What is.that passage in St. Matthew?” said 
he, addressing her as she came downstairs to 
get into the carriage which was waiting for 
them. ‘ Do you mean,” she replied, thinking 
of the nurses, ‘I was sick if 

“No; I remember, ‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.’” 

So they drove off and reached Carlisle, 
where, as the meeting was not yet due, Mrs. 





ordered his wife a new song, “The harp is 
now silent,” and then returned to the inn and 
stood talking to a friend on the pavement. 
While ‘he was doing so two runaway horses 
came furiously along the street ; one of them 
knocked Mr.. Moore down. He was taken 
up insensible, with several ribs broken. 

“ Perhaps Jesus is going to take you,” said 
his. wife that night, “you are willing to 
go ? ” 

* Yes,” looking at her wistfully, “ for oh! 
it’s, the parting makes death so hard. I fear 
no. evil, He will never leave me.” So died 
George Moore, after twenty-four hours’ suffer- 
ing, inthe same inn he had slept in going to 
London in his youth, on the afternoon of a 
November day in 1876, And when his 
death was known, one might truly say, “ The 
mourners went about the streets.” 





happiness. Outward gifts are a subject of 


Moore went shopping. As for Mr. Moore, he | 
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AT HOME. 


BY CATHERINE C, HOPLEY, 


AUTHOR OF “‘ LIFE IN THE SoutTH,” ‘ AUNT JENNY’s AMERICAN PzTs,” &C. 


CHAPTER XI.—* TAKING Hotp.” 


THE many books on “ AMERICANISMS ” in 
speech produced of late years lead to the 
conclusion that America, though professedly 
an English-speaking country (claiming, in- 
deed, to speak even purer English than we 
ourselves !), has in a measure a language of 
her own. Many quaint words and expres- 
sions which seem to us peculiarly American 
have, it is true, been traced by philologists 
to obsolete provincialisms of the mother 
country; some are still heard occasionally in 
remote districts in England, though perhaps 
only now and then associated with America 
by those who are familiar with transatlantic 
phraseology. But there are, in common use, 
other expressions and forms of speech so 
genuinely and unmistakably American that 
they almost form a part of the history of the 
country, inasmuch as they not only do pre- 
sent duty as forms of speech, but describe 
the customs of the past. These native-born 
expressions do not always find a place in the 
list of so-called ‘* Americanisms,” being 
figures of speech, or idioms, rather than 
words; yet a stranger may well pause to 
inquire the meaning of them. Some of 
them would convey no meaning at all to 
those not familiar with pioneer life, as they 
date from the forest primeval, the hewing of 
trees and the clearing of lands ; and they tell 
the tale of the daily life in the boundless 
wilderness which confronted the first settlers. 

For it is noteworthy that what are known 
as ‘ Americanisms,” whether imported from 
Europe or of spontaneous birth, are traceable 
chiefly to the New England settlers—a circum- 
stance easily accounted for by the fact that 
the majority of immigrants have always been 
from the labouring classes, at any rate the 
provincial classes, who carried their verna- 
cular with them. 

You do not find many of what are there 
called Yankeeisms incorporated into the 
language of the southern States, which were 
chiefly settled by a higher class of colonists ; 
though on their part these have their native- 
born words and names ; but such American- 
isms as are in use at all in Virginia and 
southwards have been introduced from the 
north, 








This is not intended to be a philological 
chapter, therefore it is unnecessary to enu- 
merate a number of words foreign to our 
purpose, For those who are interested in 
that particular subject there are the works 
alluded to above.* But in illustration of my 
present object I may instance one or twoof 
those idiomatical terms which, on first hearing, 
afford one as much amusement as a conun- 
drum, in}trying to discover the connection be- 
tween them and the topic of conversation. 

You, for instance, read in the papers, of 
you hear mentioned, that “‘log-rollers” did 
or said something, or that “log-rolling” had 
produced such and such results in the elec- 
tions. I am not politician enough to 
remember whether these apparently hard- 
working members of society were spoken of 
in terms of favour or of reprehension for their 
laborious achievements, but in course of time 
I discovered that “log-rolling”’ was a figure 
of speech to denote a certain kind of mutual 
help. ‘ Log-rollers” was, in fact, the name 
of certain political parties who in some way 
compromised each other. Thus, ‘ You 
give our party your Presidential vote, and 
we'll give your party our Gubernatorial 
vote.” Or, ‘if you will vote our ticket for 
Black in the County election, we’ll vote your 
ticket for White in the State election.” 
That “log-rolling” denoted a sort of bar- 
gaining with voters of opposite principles is 
enough for our purpose, which is merely to 
explain that, whether in politics or in social 
affairs, the term was a comprehensive figure 
of speech to all native-born Americans. To 
them it conveys a practical idea gained from 
practical knowledge. To them it at once 
suggests the boundless forest, the trees to be 
cut down and got rid of, and all hands help- 
ing to roll logs, first to a safe place for 
burning, afterwards, as marketable lumber, 
to the river to be floated down. “ Log-roll- 
ing” to the pioneer recalls the picture of 
the interminable forest, dotted about with 
the camps of settlers, whose first business is 
to clear the land and plant corn. 

The neighbouring camps may be of 


* Bartlette’s * Dictionary of Americanisms,” &c. 
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strangers, or even of rival lumber dealers, 
and yet they do not refuse to join in a help- 
ing hand to the new-comer, and roll his logs 
away for him. Those were the days when 
“working bees” were inaugurated ; whether 
by the men in harder work, or by their wives 
uniting to “fix” the family in their tent or 
log hut. There was the mutual aid, the 
ready sympathy, which have remained such 
conspicuous features in American manners. 
Logs to be rolled was the first business to be 
accomplished. If the good seivice—formerly 
important enough to give a character to the 
times described—has been since perverted 
by political speculators, ‘‘log-rolling” and 
“log-rollers” are none the less genuine 
Americanisms which tell their country’s his- 
tory. 

A similarly practical idea is conveyed in 
the familiar figure of speech so often used 
by President Lincoln. “ Peg away—keep 
pegging away!” he urged, to counsel perse- 
verance ; and every man grasped his mean- 
ing, everybody comprehending the extensive 
use to which wooden pegs, of all sizes and 
descriptions, are put in America, and how 
much there is to be done with them. 

“On the stump,” or to be “a stumper,” is 
another figure, now familiar to everybody ; 
but which might well puzzle the uninitiated 
stranger, who would scarcely seize upon the 
idea that such or such a person is a fine 
orator on being told he was “a capital 
stumper ;” or that another man, who was 
“small potatoes on the stump,” was a poor 
speaker. “Judge M. is for ever on the 
stump ;” 2.¢., he is much given to harangue 
the public ; mounting the first rostrum that 
comes handy,—and what so handy as the 
stump? These figures of speech lose much 
of their uncouthness to those who trace them 
to their origin, and assume instead a sort 
of picturesqueness. The stump is a part and 
feature in the American landscape wherever 
the primeval forest has had to yield to the 
stern necessities of man. To root up the 
stumps required time and labour that could 
ill be spared, so these remain dotting the 
landscape, sprinkled among the corn in the 
fields, or even along the roads, till some 
convenient season, or decay itself removes 
them. 

But an expression in more frequent use 
than any of these, because heard in every- 
day life and continually, illustrates com- 
pletely the subject of this chapter, and is no 
less practical and picturesque in its origin, 
though commonplace and even perplexing 
on first hearing it. Some ladies are perhaps 


holding a little social gossip at their sewing 
circle, and discussing a bride who has just 
been transplanted to the village from the 
neighbouring city by a young man who has 
his way to make in the world. “She is of 
no account, she does not fake hold,” is the 
summing up of these domesticated house- 
wives. One of them then inquires about “a 
girl” she wishes to hire. ‘Does she /ake 
hold?” is the first and principal question 
upon which rests her efficiency. “ Taking 
hold” seems to comprise the whole list of 
desirable qualities. ‘Mrs. L. is such a very 
fine woman, she does fake hold so.” The 
County Agricultural Fair is about to be held, 
and the local editor, summing up the oppor- 
tunities open to all to exhibit their produce, 
their wares, their fine arts and handiwork, 
thus appeals to “the ambition, the enter- 
prise, the public spirit, and the credit of the 
citizens.” “ Letall resolve to take hold, and 
to keep the Ohitona County Fair in the 
front rank. This is everybody’s business, 
and everybody should fake hold.” So, also, 
when any other public enterprise or improve- 
ment is set on foot. “Every citizen must 
take hold in this matter.” Or the failure of a 
public project is “ because our citizens have 
not faken hold.” The matron who “takes 
hold” can not only cook and sew, and dis- 
pense with “hired help” altogether, but is 

















ever ready to lend a helping hand to a neigh- 
bour in an emergency. These are the virtues 
which constitute her a “ fine woman.” 

The “taking hold” dates literally from 
the “rolling of logs” and the “pegging 
away” to get a roof over the heads of 
pioneer Americans ; and I observed a num- 
ber of other similar expressions which were 
indigenous to the woods and the early neces- 
sities of the colonists. But now let me rather 
recall some of those practical examples of 
“taking hold” which are as much American 
as the expression themselves, and as such 
claim notice in these pages. aot 

First, just to recapitulate a few incidents 
already related in these chapters as examples 
of “taking hold,” we had the “Women’s 
Whisky War,” and then the women’s activity 
in the “Murphy Movement.” Next we 
saw all the passengers on a train which was 
snowed up, setting to work to dig themselves 
out of the tunnel, keeping up the fire and 
cooking food meanwhile. That was certainly 
“taking hold” most energetically. We also 
saw the ladies of Ohitona “taking hold” in 
their “ quilting bees” and domestic sociabi- 
lities last April; and next we saw the evil 
effects of laziness and indifference on the 
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health of those who did zo¢ take hold in the 
ensuing chapter. And that the citizens 
“take hold” when inaugurating monster 
processions, Fourth of July celebrations, and 
such public demonstrations, no one can doubt. 

But the first and most frequent exemplifi- 
cation of this thoroughly American practi- 
cality which occurred to me was in the case 
of fires; perhaps because the frequency of fires 
and the terrors associated with them when a 
conflagration was in our immediate vicinity 
are so Vividly stamped on my memory. 

It is impossible to describe here all,or 
even many of the fires which occurred 
around us every winter, and which I came 
to think might almost be included among 
“‘American institutions” (at one time, in 
Cleveland, I never thought of retiring at 
night without placing in readiness by my 
bedside boots and warm clothing easily 
thrown on, and certain portable valuables in 
a huge bag to be slung across my shoulders), 
but will go back to the first conflagration 
and all its excitements, and which happened 
before I had grown so accustomed to fires 
as almost not to trouble myself about them. 
It was my first winter in America, and I was 
staying with a naturalized English couple, 
elderly people who had become thoroughly 
Americanized during many years of residence. 

One evening an American neighbour form- 
ing a fourth—we were deep in a game of 
whist,—when one of the party exclaimed, 
“The fire-bell! Sh-h! Hear where it is!” 
The signal bell ceasing, the toll commenced, 
one, two, three, four, and then stopped. 
* Fourth ward! ¢Azs ward !” they exclaimed, 
hastily rising and rushing to doors and win- 
dows to ascertain the direction. “It is close 
by, on the corner of Main and Third Street. 
I do believe it is McCracken’s store,” cried 
the lady of the house. “Come right away!” 

“You are surely not going out?” I ex- 
claimed, already terrified out of my wits. 

“ Certainly we are, come quick,” and the 
three hastened to cloak up and rush to the 
spot. “There are children in that block, 
and a sick woman, and who knows what help 
they may need ?” said the lady of the house, 
indignantly. ‘Why ! Not come toa fire!” 
they urged, amazed at my selfishness or 
cowardice, or whatever other motive they 
attributed to my hesitation. 

“ Everybody ere goes to fires,” said the 
American lady ; “ 7’// wait for you.” 

So out upon the frozen road, slipping and 
shivering as much from terror as cold, I was 
dragged. It was, as they had affirmed, not 
very far off, only at the corner of the next 








“block” on the opposite side of Main 
Street. We had friends residing on Third 
Street, and in passing their house on our 
way to the corner we found the lady-mem- 
bers of the family on the door-steps, whence 
they commanded a full view of the blazing 
buildings. * We're come back!” they ex- 
claimed to us, “the worst is over. They’ve 
got everything out, and all the hose com- 
panies are there, and plenty of help.” 

Then we learned that the husband of one 
of those ladies had been on the spot when 
the alarm was first given, even before the fire- 
bells had sounded—though this was without 
loss of a moment, and according to custom 
everybody rushing (mobs are well organized 
on those occasions) to the rescue, the house 
had been emptied and the children and 
helpless conveyed away ina space of time 
incredible to any one zof an American. The 
gentleman of our party had not stopped to 
parley, and the two ladies, ‘not to come out 
for nothing,” also resolved to proceed to the 
scene of action. ‘As for my cousin here,” 
(meaning me) “she is frightened out of her 
life, so I will leave her with you. She can’t 
take hold!” 

To me the worst seemed anything but 
“over.” We could feel the glow and the heat 
where we stood, while the blazing, crackling, 
and flying splinters of timber were terrific. I 
remarked that the flames were surely spreading. 

“Oh yes, that old frame building across 
the alley* will catch, and a good thing too. 
It is a disgrace to the town. They (the 
owners, not the flames) have concluded to 
let that go, and then we shall havea fine 
brick building put up there. They’ve torn 
down the frame house next to McCracken’s 
so as to keep the fire to that corner. The 
neighbours will all get a good wetting, and 
that is all.” 

Thus was the conflagration discussed, 
while I, who could not yet contemplate 
burning buildings as if they were old band- 
boxes and as easily dealt with, stood quaking 
and shivering, though almost scorched by 
the flames. Practice makes perfect, even in 
extinguishing fires. Never could one have 
imagined the coolness with which the people 
acted or looked on, knowing within a yard 
or so where the flames would stop, and 
calmly resigning themselves to their losses. 
The love of new things extends even to 
homes and churches; and the idea of having 
an old or a shabby building replaced by a 


* “Alleys” are narrow lanes or streets between 
and at the back of, private streets, answering exactly 
to the Mews of London streets. 
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modern one seemed to compensate even the 
destructiveness of a fire. 

“But McCracken is insured,” they 
argued. 

Higher and higher raged the flames as the 
roofs fell in, first here, then there, letting jets 

of fire and smoke dart up and send showers 
of sparks and splinters over the neighbouring 
roofs. Leaving the doomed building to burn 
itself out, the firemen made the water play 
upon and saturate the houses that were to be 
saved, and several of which were emptied 
and vacated on account of this drenching. 
Then the wind seemed to be changing, and 
a fresh alarm arose. A fresh rush also of 
those who had deemed their services no 
longer necessary, and I was left alone on the 
door-step “to guard the house,” they told 
me, while my companions set off to help 
remove and bring valuables from the newly 
threatened quarters. Never can I forget the 
horror of those moments while the flames, 
sweeping and darting from point to point, 
at length seemed literally to leap across the 
alley, and in an instant broke forth with 
renewed fury from another building. Like 
tinder those wooden tenements burst into 
flames and fell away ; and to my uninitiated 
eyes the whole town seemed doomed. The 
shingle roofs were as a mere box of matches 
before the devouring element. Then the 
flames flickered and whipped the adjoining 
surfaces, lapping and licking the tarred shin- 
gles over which they played, as if with savage 
gusto tasting ere they suddenly enveloped 
and consumed the whole structure. 

In a very few minutes back came my com- 
panions in a troop, laden with rescued articles, 
which, rushing past me into the house, they 
set down, and as rapidly started for more. 
Then came a lady with a child on one arm 
and dragging another; then another with 
three more children, all of whom were con- 
signed to me while their preservers ran back 
to see what more they could do. The neigh- 
bours all along that street of private houses 
were similarly active. Everybody was “taking 
hold” in good earnest. 

“We can at least help to keep off the 
plunderers,” they said. 

_ Citizens appear to organize themselves 
into a constabulary intuitively on such 
occasions. 

It was about seven o’clock when we heard 
the fire-bell,* and at eight o'clock every spark 
was extinguished. In that short hour three 
large frame buildings had been utterly demo- 


“ The rules relating to the fire companies were 
described in Chapter vii. (July). 


lished, leaving only the piles of black and 
smouldering timbers ; the inmates and con- 
tents of three other houses had been removed, 
while the residents of several others around 
the scene of danger had carried off children 
and valuables to safer quarters. Half an hour 
later the hose companies had galloped back 
to their several engine-houses, and the streets 
were comparatively quiet again. For the 
kind and motherly neighbours who had so 
“taken hold” in the emergency to drag forth 
trundle beds and tuck away other people’s 
children to sleep, and lock away such valua- 
bles as they had taken charge of, was only 
the work of a few more minutes, and then 
the inhabitants sat down to conclude their 
evening, as if not much out of the common 
had happened, as in fact was the case. 

“Now we'll go home and finish our 
game,” said my cousins. 

But I could play no more whist that night. 
“You won't think so much of a fire when 
you have been here a little longer,” they 
assured me, and then they told me of fires 
which had occurred so near as to endanger 
their own homes, and what had been done 
on those occasions. “ When we first came 
over (to America) we also wondered at every- 
body running to a fire as soon as the alarm 
was given. Ladies, the first ladies in the 
town, would go and stand in the lines and 
help pass the water. Everybody tried to 
see who could render most assistance, and 
how cou/d I stand still and see every other 
woman being of use and I doing nothing?” 

‘Ves, and since that fire on Fifth Street 7 
have known something of the terrors,” said 
the American lady. ‘‘The wind was so high 
that night, and it was after a long dry spell, 
and the shingle roofs catch so easily. It 
began w-a-y off from Fifth Street, but Judge 
C——’s roof caught fire from pieces of lighted 
shingles blown on to it, and my sister and I ran 
across to help Mrs. C—— move her things. 
She was in such a flurry she scarcely knew 
what she did, snatching up breakables and 
throwing them out of the window, and carry- 
ing carefully downstairs other things that 
were not worth saving. Oh, my! but you 
need all your senses about you when a fire 
breaks out! We all—quite a number of 
ladies came in to help—were in the midst of 
moving things down to a safe part of the 
house, for being of brick they hoped to save 
all the lower part, when some one came run- 
ning to tell me my own roof had caught, so 
back we ran, my sister and I, and sure 
enough, it was all in a blaze. Mr. C—— was 





there, and old Mr. J—— and several more, 
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crying out for quilts and blankets to spread 
on the roof. I had a beautiful new patchwork 
quilt just finished and in the quilting frame, 
and a whole pile of coverlets just washed and 
clean ready to be put away, and Mr. C—— 
and another gentleman seized hold of them 
and leaped up on to the porch, and from 
there to the back roof, and so up to the top 
of the house, and spread the quilts all over 
the roof, while the hose played upon them 
and wet them through and through. But the 
wind was so high that even soaking did not 
keep them down, so the gentlemen took 
bricks off the chimneys and kept them down 
that way, and not one of them was saved!” 

The poor lady seemed to take to heart 
this destruction of her handiwork more 
than the loss of things of far greater value 
that could be replaced by money ; even her 
daughter’s piano, which had been rendered 
useless by rough usage and a thorough soak- 
ing ; but to resume the story in her own words, 
and record a singular meteorological freak :— 

“People talk of not seeing the wind, 
but indeed I did see the wind that night. 
I was watching the fire, and the violence with 
which the gusts sent large masses of red-hot 
splinters through the air, when all at once 
the flames whirled round and round in 
an extraordinary manner, the smoke hang- 
ing above like a cloud for some minutes, 
while the sparks and the splinters spun round 
like a whirlpool in the air. Then suddenly 
they took a sweep in the opposite direction, 
and the flames blew straight from the north 
instead of the south. Then,?in‘a few minutes 
more, everything was frozen, and the wind 
lulled ; and that, as I always s/ad// think, saved 
all Fifth Street. 

“Our house was one complete slosh and 
mess. The folks who came in to help tore 
up everything in their hurry ; there was only 
one dry room in the house, and that was the 
dining-room, between the front room and the 
kitchen—the hose didn’t seem to reach that; 
and we all sat up there all night making 
coffee for the men, who kept coming in, a 
few at a time, to get thawed. They were 
covered with ice, the frost set in so sharp. 
My! how those men did work! We felt we 
couldn’t do enough for them; and they 
never left off pumping engines that whole 
night.” 

This account suffices to give a general idea, 
as also a very practical one, of what “‘ taking 
hold” means when a fire occurs. Neigh- 
bours are held back by no morbid delibera- 
tions as to whether they shall or shall not 


perhaps they have never exchanged a word. 
Rigidly, absurdly conventional as American 
women are over mere trifles where ‘‘ the 
fashion” is in question, they never hesitate 
a moment when danger threatens, or when a 
good work has to be accomplished. “It 
has got to be done,” is their simple ultima- 
tum. As for a fire, that is everybody’s 
business, and well does “ everybody ” rush 
to the fore and work with a will. 

An entire ignoring of ceremony is again 
seen in cases of illness. American women 
do not expend their sympathy by merely 
calling at the house day after day, occupying 
servants or members of the family in replying 
to inquiries, and in detailing the condition of 
the invalid (often forgotten in an hour or two 
since the same questions are repeated and 
the same details given day after day) ; 
but when a person is known to be “sick ”— 
a word used in the Scriptural sense, and 
applied to all kinds of maladies—the neigh- 
bours and friends make it their business to 
ascertain if daughters, sisters, or nieces are 
in attendance, or otherwise to arrange among 
themselves who shall go and “‘see to things;” 
and should the invalid require night watching, 
there are always kind and Christian souls who 
arrange to take turns in sitting up for this 
purpose. In the families of very wealthy 
Americans and in large cities, where habits 
are every year becoming more and more 
European, conventionalities gain ground to 
the exclusion of good old-time customs and 
of “taking hold,” and a man’s house becomes 
more and more his castle as in England. Yet 














I believe that this thorough practicality of 
the Americans, this veritable “taking hold,” 
is so entirely a characteristic of their women, 
dating from camps and ‘log huts, that many 
more generations must pass away ere form 
and fashion obliterate their genuine and 
inborn kindliness of heart. 

Let us hope that things will never thus 
change; that American women will never 
cease to realize that in sorrow and adversity 
sympathy can be something more than 
verbal. 

That at present such is far from the case, 
even in large and fashionable cities, I hinted 
in Chapter II of this series, speaking from 
personal experience. But first I may relate 
an incident which shows how entirely an 
American woman will instal herself a sister 
of mercy at a moment’s notice, and without 
the slightest parade or ostentation, not feel- 
ing that she is doing anything out of the 
common way after all. 





enter the house of a citizen with whom 


One evening'a friend called upon me quite 
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was dangerously ill. 


an entire stranger. 


nurse her. 
house.” 


visitor assured me. Some one must go. A 
neighbour who had promised to take her turn 
with some others, was detained at home by an 
accident to one of her children; my visitor 
had already sat up two nights out of four, 
“and while thinking whom I could ask I 
remembered you,” she said, “feeling sure you 
would come, because she sat up with you 
when you were so bad.” So, receiving in- 
structions in my duty as night nurse, I set off, 
remaining by the bedside all night and ree 
turning home before breakfast next morning, 
feeling that I had certainly undergone some 
new experiences. 

That illness of mine, alluded to by my 
friend, and in the February chapter of this 
year, had truly laid me under a deep debt of 
gratitude to strangers as well as to friends. 
I was almost unknown in Cleveland, having 
at that time but'very few acquaintances, and 
these far and wide in that large city. For many 
days I was delirious, knowing nothing of 
what was passing around me; and though 
telegrams had been despatched to my rela- 
tives, from the “snowed up” condition of the 
country, communication having been arrested 
in consequence, I was literally in the hands 
of strangers in a strange land, though only on 
my recovery did I learn what had been done 
for me. The episcopal clergyman and his 
wife had visited me frequently: a doctor had 
been in attendance twice and even thrice a 
day. One or another of the ladies of the 
house, or friends who had heard of my ill- 
ness, had sat up with me for many nights, 
and after this a servant of the house had 
slept in my room for five nights. Fruits, 
jellies, and invalid nourishments were sent 
to me continually as soon as I was able to 
take food; and so far from having a long 
bill to pay for a hired nurse and unknown 
expenses, and being voted a nuisance and 
sent away from the boarding-house, as I fear 
would have been the case in England, I found 
myself positively in the midst of friends; and 


unexpectedly to ask me to go immediately to 
Mrs. L ’s on Prospect Street (about three- 
quarters of a mile) to sit up with her, as she 


“Mrs, L——! we are not acquainted, we 
have never exchanged a word,” I answered ; 
not from unwillingness to do as others did, 
but naturally hesitating to thus intrude upon 
“She will surely prefer 
some one with whom she is acquainted to 
I have never entered her 


That was of no consequence at all, my 


fall into the hands of any of them, I hope 
they will believe that they live with loving and 
grateful thoughts in my memory. Their kind- 
ness could have been from no personal regard, 
but from those impulses which are truly fea- 
tures of American character—a promptness 
to act when action is necessary, a making 
light of difficulties, a thorough practicality 
of nature, and the habit of “taking hold” 
when anything presents itself to be done. 

In association with sickness come funerals, 
always half-public ceremonials, largely at- 
tended in America; owing in part, no 
doubt, to the extended sympathy which has 
caused so many to be concerned about the 
deceased. The ceremonies are not there 
confined to the church or the burying-ground, 
but when the day of interment has been 
fixed—and here again ‘‘ everybody ” makes 
it his or her business to ascertain this—the 
house of mourning is thrown open. The 
largest room is prepared for as many persons 
as can be crowded into it. The coffin is on 
a raised settle in the middle, seats are con- 
veniently disposed around, and at the fixed 
hour mourners anc friends glide solemnly 
and quietly into them, with as much rever- 
ence and decorum as if they had entered a 
sacred edifice, and engage themselves in 
private devotions till the minister takes his 
place by the coffin. Members of the family 
and chief mourners occupy, of course, some 
selected seats, the rest find places as they 
may; and when that room is filled, hall, 
passages, and adjoining chambers are fur- 
nished with chairs to accommodate all who 
present themselves. I have attended many 
funerals in America, in large houses and in 
small ones, and have sometimes seen several 
hundred persons thus collected (I speak here 
of private families only). The minister 
begins the “ exercises” with prayer, followed 
by reading of Scriptures, singing, and an 
address, like a regular service, and often of 
an hour or two. Many of those present have 
come from long distances, and they expect 
to hear something worth listening to, and he 
raises his voice and exerts all his eloquence 
on this pathetic occasion, that distant listeners 
may be equally edified. This preliminary 
service over, the minister rests, while noise- 
lessly and tearfully (for the whole affair is 
dismally affecting even to the most callous), 
in twos and threes, the company approach 
the coffin to drop tears or sighs over the 
corpse, or place flowers around it. There 
are often very touchingly hysterical passages 








these strangers; and should this magazine ever 








at this part of the ceremonies, and a long 
while is thus painfully occupied. At length 
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the company dispose of themselves in the 
carriages in waiting. The amount of respect 
shown to a distinguished or a very popular 
citizen, or to a member of his family, is 
measured by the length of the funeral cortége, 
and from twenty to sixty or more carriages 
may frequently be seen slowly proceeding 
through the streets, and along the road to 
the cemetery. Nearly everybody can ride, 
because as the carriages have approached the 
door of the house, the company have occu- 
pied them almost indiscriminately, the main 
point being to convey as many as possible. 
I have more than once seen the largest and 
handsomest private carriages packed full on 
such occasions, almost to the exclusion of 
the owners, should they not happen to be at 
the door in time; and who have good- 
naturedly signified, “Don’t mind me. Sit 
still; JZ will find a place somewhere.” 
Sometimes, when country people belong to 
the family, the procession is lengthened by 
rustic specimens of vehicles—waggons, old 
rickety buggies, anything on wheels to swell 
the cavalcade. 

In connection with funerals a circum- 
stance came to my knowledge recently, 
which not only illustrates a peculiar case of 
“taking hold,” and by which the reader 
understands a readiness to be useful on all 
occasions, but exemplifies a thoroughly 
American independence of action, even to 
the usurpation of clerical prerogatives, 
though in a good cause, and conscientiously. 

It was a young gentleman, one of the laity, 
officiating at the funeral of the child of a 
friend. It happened that the minister, a 
personal friend, who had married the young 
couple, and whom the parents would have 
wished to have buried their little one, was 
out of town (New York), and they, not wish- 
ing a stranger to perform the sad rites, 
requested their particular friend, the young 
man in question, J. E. H., to officiate for 
the absent clergyman for them. 

At first he declined to do this, feeling 
diffident in undertaking so solemn a cere- 
mony; and probably because he and his 
bereaved friends were not of the same reli- 
gious persuasion. “But finally, he was 
induced to consent,” wrote his sister to me, 
“and so he read over the Episcopal ser- 
vice beforehand in order to prepare him- 
self ; and thereby he obtained a pretty good 
idea of what was required of him,” adds my 
informant, an American girl, who saw nothing 
at all out-of-the-way or unorthodox in the 
performance. 

Gentlemen, therefore, can ‘take hold” 








when occasion requires it, and capital adepts 
they are too, and in a manner to cause us in 
England to open our eyes. We saw Judge 
Whipple sweeping up his whittlings in 
Golden Hours \ast April. He would have 
considered himself very unchivalrous to have 
permitted his wife or her sisters to do this ; 
and in the performance of many other little 
domestic offices an American husband or 
brother is quietly and unostentatiously handy 
without losing any dignity thereby. To see 
the great men of the place march off with a 
basket on their arm on market days used to 
amuse me, having once got over my sur- 
prise. ‘You wouldn’t expect me to let my 
wife carry this load!” is their explanation ; 
and the lady, accustomed from her school- 
days to be attended and waited on by the 
stronger sex, claims this as her due, and is 
far from feeling any humiliation for her 
husband, be he judge, senator, or even 
ex-governor, should he prefer to “do his 
own marketing.” 

It is recorded of Daniel Webster, that on 
his way from market he would sit down on 
a step to make notes of Congressional matters 
weighing upon his mind, and abandon him- 
self to the consideration of public affairs, to 
the utter obliviousness of the basket of pro- 
vision set down by his side. Courtesy to the 
ladies of his family demanded that he should 
go to market, and he did so; but they could 
not lay restriction on his thoughts, or stay 
his great mind from soaring to those higher 
questions involving the honour of his 
country or the settling of Oregon. Mean- 
while his hungry household waited in vain 
for their beef and vegetables! Such men 
possess the self-respect which produces per- 
fect independence of action. They feel not 
that they degrade themselves, but that 
they dignify their work; and in this great 
principle, the dignity of Jabour, are the 
northern and the southern States so widely 
separated in thought and in progress. 
Slavery has rendered labour a disgrace, free- 
dom has dignified it. If the southerners in 
the late war could have “taken hold” and 
helped themselves as the “ Yankees” did, 
they might have gained their cause; but 
then slavery would have been prolonged, and 
slavery was the curse of the country, and 
sO but one must not enter upon politics 
here ; only, as regards the helpfulness of the 
northern soldiers, the amazing despatch with 
which they worked, and the helplessness of 
the southern soldiers, their utter shiftlessness 
and incapacity, one had ample opportunities 
of seeing. Eventhen I affirmed that slavery 
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was truly the curse of the south, if only in 
rendering the masters so helpless. I may 
instance such trifles as procuring water in 
one of the southern camps, where, there being 
no spring within a considerable distance, the 
men sallied forth, each for himself, to bring 
his supply in tin cups and pails; and this 
they did for days and weeks. The place by- 
and-bye fell into the hands of the Federals, 
who, before many hours of possession, had 


abundant supplies of water from wells sunk | 


on the spot. This was near Richmond, and 
one of the victims of thirst, and grumblers at 
having to fetch water, was my informant. 
Once in a stage-coach journey involving a 
change of vehicles, in a southern State, a 


very large travelling trunk of mine was | 


deposited on the ground, and when we were 
about to start, the men standing gazing at 
the weckly conveyance, (and among them 
plenty of negro servants), declared that it 
was too heavy to be lifted. There the trunk 
would have remained in spite of my protes- 
tations and assurances that it had before 
been lifted to the top of the stage, and that 
I could not thus sacrifice my property, had 
not a northern gentleman, a “ Yankee” 
among the passengers, seized hold of one 
handle and encouraged a negro to take the 
other, and so get the trunk into its place 
again. On many other occasions I observed 
that one white man, were he a “ Yankee,” 
would do the work of any three negroes in a 
given time, and of half a dozen white men 
were they southerners, and who would pro- 
ably leave it undone altogether. 


One more example of taking hold was | 


on another stage-coach journey, in a hilly 
part of Ohio this time, and where the roads 
were composed of great masses of rock 
washed clean by a recent storm, with deep 
ruts, gullies, and mud-holes, over which it 
seemed utterly impossible for any coach to 
be dragged. ‘True, most of the passengers 











walked the greater part of the journey; we 


all walked up the hills, and down most of || 


them. Presently a stoppage occurred in 
the shape of a huge tree blown down and 
across the road. There was no turning aside, 
for we were in the midst of a forest, and the 
trees grew close and thick on each side the 


road. No one seemed to regard this trifling | 
Every man | 


obstacle as of any importance. 
among the passengers doffed his coat and 


set to work ; first to chop off and clear away | 
| the branches, which looked like a thick hedge 


planted across the road, and next to move 


the log away. The work was accomplished | 
with marvellous despatch, as if each passen- | 
No one | 
grumbled, no one (except perhaps myself) 


ger had been born a woodman. 


appeared to think anything extraordinary 


had occurred, or the gentlemen passengers | 


that any particular thanks were due to them. 


It was De Tocqueville,* I think, who | 
attributed so much of the progress and pros- | 
perity of America to the “equality of con- | 


ditions ” existing there, the opinions created 
thereby, the sentiments engendered, and the 
modifications of the ordinary practices of 
life. The power divided among the masses, 
and the masses ruling in all things, determine 
even manners. This we have particularly 
seen in this chapter. 


way lowered thereby. 


There is one subject on which all English 
women are united in opinion at the present || 
time, one general admission that inefficient | 
and insubordinate servants are the grand || 
Our middle- || 
class ladies, therefore, may well take a lesson | 


domestic trouble of the age. 


of their American sisters, and bring up their 


daughters to “take hold” and render them- || 
selves independent of “help,” and thus be || 


able to enjoy life as Americans do. 


* Author of ** Democracy in America.” 





If a lady sweeps her | 
own rooms and makes her own puddings she | 
does not seck to disguise the fact, and is no | 
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At Queyras, or the “ Land of Stones,” in 
the Dauphiny Alps, a young elm grew by) 
the side of a Protestant temple. In the) 
days of persecution the temple was burnt, 
and the tree shared its fate. The persecu-| 
tors, so the tradition runs, were wont to! 
point to its charred stump and say taunt- 
ingly, “ When that elm blossoms Protestant-| 
ism will revive.” And now those who climb | 
the valley can see for themselves how truly | 
this tree was an image of Protestantism. Its 
root, always alive, has been penetrating) 
deeper and deeper into the rock, until it) 
has received strength enough to blossom | 
again. From its seemingly dead stock new)! 
branches have shot forth, and every spring | 
they are clothed with verdure. 

This little parable, told us in that heroic 
region of French Protestantism, the Cevennes, 
affords a striking picture of the manner in 
which the old Protestant Church of France, 
apparently killed by the fires of persecution, 
the storms of revolution, and the dry-rot of 
worldliness, has in God’s own time revived, 
so that not only have fresh stems arisen 








from its seemingly withered stock, but from 
its old roots have sprung up many shoots, 
promising quite a forest where there had 
been only a single tree. For the Réveil, as 
we have seen, not only woke up the reformed 
churches in connection with the State, but 
was the immediate cause of the birth of 
numerous free churches. These churches, 
official or independent, are not the only 
offspring of the ancient Protestantism of 
France. Noble societies, evangelic and 
benevolent, are equally the result of its re- 
juvenescence, while every year the number 
of devoted men and women increase, whose 
lives cover the old tree with beauty and use- 
fulness. Thus, rooted in “The Rock of 
Ages,” has French Protestantism lived on 
from the days of Pothinus to those of 
Coligny, from those of Coligny to those of 
Pére Hyacinthe, 

So directly are the free churches of 
France born of the same root as the _re- 
formed churches, that with the exception of 
State control there is little difference be- 
tween them. They are as really one as 
the various Presbyterian and Independent 
churches in Scotland, and the result is that 
their members do not realize the line of de- 
marcation the Established Church makes in 
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Part SECOND. 


England, but co-operate according to their 
theological rather than their denominational 
affinities. 

Springing from the Léveil, the free 
churches generally hold its creed—the lead- 
ing evangelical doctrines of the Reformation 
adapted to the more humane ideas of the 
nineteenth century,—the creed, in fact, of 
evangelical Christendom. They have re- 
produced the same differences which we 
_have, and the communities holding them 
have congealed into denominations just as 
|with us. There are, as in England, 
Methodists, Baptists, Independents, and 
| Piymouth Brethren. The greater number of 
the free churches, however, so far follow 


| the national tradition that they modify their 


independency by a large. admixture of presby- 
terianism. 

Of the part taken by the Methodist mis- 
sionaries in the evangelization of France 
during the first half of the present century 
we have already spoken, For nearly half a 
century the communities they formed were 
under the direction of the London Wesleyan 
Missionary Society; but in 1852 they were 
organized into a distinct church, being 
divided into circuits and districts. In this 
organization, however, national limits were 
overstepped, the Canton de Vaud in Switzer- 
land being included in the general society, 
and the whole body being known as the 
Eglise Evangélique Méthodiste.. ‘There are 
now four districts in,France,—the north with 
six circuits ; the south, three ;the south-east, 
three ; and the Cevennes, two. . Each circuit 
is under the direction of one or more pas- 
tors or evangelists,, and the pastors of each 
district meet annually. in unison with lay 
delegates to transact the general business. 
A conference of the whole body of pastors 
in France and Switzerland, is held every two 
years ; this conference has,under its direction 
in France thirty pastors,,a,few evangelists 
and schoolmasters, and a considerable num- 

ber. of lay-preachers.. .It has,a college at 
Lausanne. Methodism. in, France is very 
scattered, but with the.,exception of Nor- 
mandy its main strength lies in the old Pro- 
testant ground. 

The Baptists are. noticeable not so much 
on account of their numbers, which in reality 
are very small, but because they are formed 
almost entirely out.of Roman Catholic popu- 
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lations, and carry out with vigour evangelical 
principles to their logical conclusion. Their 
churches are found entirely in the Teutonic 
and manufacturing district of France, the 
north-eastern departments. 

The first leaders of the Réveil, who were 
great students of Scripture, could scarcely 
fail to see that their principles !ed to a per- 
sonal profession of faith by some solemn 
public act, and that act in apostolic times 
was baptism. But fearing to jeopardize 
their work by laying too much stress on a 
method of confession repugnant to the 
manners of northern climes, they said little 
or nothing on the subject, leaving it to the 
consciences of their disciples. Some of 
these felt bound to witness to their new faith 
by immersion, and thus in some of the 
northern departments were formed one or 
two small communities. M. Rostan, pro- 
fessor of botany at Marseilles, a convert from 
Romanism, having adopted Baptist views in 
America, opened the first Baptist chapel in 
Paris in 1832. Two years after, the Ame- 
rican Baptist Society sent a missionary to 
Paris, who entered into relationship with 
the Baptists in the north. 

For some time these poor people were 
much misunderstood and frequently worried 
by the officials. This was especially the 
case under Louis Philippe. They had a 
short respite during the second Republic, 
but the persecutions commenced again under 
the Empire. Every year, however, they be- 
came better known, and some time before the 
collapse of imperialism they were enjoying 
liberty of worship. The Baptists have only 
nine churches in France, but as the standard- 
bearers of a principle so much in accordance 
with the creed of the évei/ their ideas 
have an influence quite disproportionate to 
their numbers. At a little meeting for the 
study of the Bible held at the house of the 
pastor of the free church in one of the 
cities of France the subject was Peter’s 
answer to inquirers on the day of Pente- 
cost,—-“ Repent, and be baptized every one 
of you in the name of the Lord Jesus for 
the remission of sins ;’ and we were sur- 
prised to find the majority holding Baptist 
views ; but when one less convinced inquired 
of their defender why he did not practise 
them, he laughed and shrugged his shoul- 
ders. Others, however, we are assured have 
the courage of their convictions. Among the 
Free churches, not Baptist by denomination, 
are to be found both members, and pastors, 
who hold Baptist views and act accordingly. 


tinguished among the churches of the Union 
Evangélique for its strength and vitality, the 
pastor, M. Guibal, practises baptism by im- 
mersion. 

For in France both Methodist and Baptist 
churches are in a sense exotics. French Pro- 
testantism unconnected with the State finds 
its expression in the “ Union des Lglises 
Evangéliques." This union is formed of 
forty-three churches, mainly found, like their 
Official sisters, in the southern departments. 
Moved by the events of 1848, and by the 
refusal of the Constituent Synod of the 
Reformed Churches, to formulate a creed, 
eleven independent churches in France 
joined together in 1849 in union. They 
held a synod in Paris, and agreed on a con- 
stitution combining both the Presbyterian 
and Independent systems. Each church 
was to remain absolutely distinct and inde- 
pendent, z.c., perfectly free to organize and 
govern itself according to its own light and 
its own wants ; its connection with the Union 
depending— 

I. On its maintaining a real independency. 
II. On its admitting its members by an 
explicit and individual profession of faith. 
IIT. On its accepting the creed of the 
Union,—the sole and infallible authority of 
the Scriptures, the doctrines of the Trinity, 
of Original Sin, of Expiation, of Regeneration 
by the Holy Spirit, and of Salvation by grace. 
The last Synod was held October, 1877, at 
Lyons. From the reportof its proceedings 
we learn that one of its chief works is to help 
churches unable to support their own minis- 
ters and evangelists, and that seventeen 
churches of the Union would have thus to 
receive subventions, being six more than 
the previous Synod had assisted. Such 
churches after a time can hardly fail to be as 
dependent upon the Synodal Executive as 
the Consistories of the reformed churches 
are upon the Ministry of Public Worship. 
It must therefore be very difficult for the 
Synod as the guardian of the principles of 
the Union to avoid itself crushing the first of 
those principles—the complete independency 
of each individual church. The evil presents 
itself, however, to the Synod chiefly in a pecu- 
niary light. It sees its expenses increasing, 
its resources diminishing; so it calls upon 
the members of its churches to take the 
question up as one of capital importance. 
“The salaries of our pastors ought to be 
increased rather than diminished. How 
otherwise shall we find pastors at all? how in 
any case expect to recruit their ranks with 











Thus in the church of St Jean-du Gard, dis- 
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them with their families to a life of perpetual | of the church for six years, two going out 


misery?” May this important question 


by rotation every year. When there is a 


receive from the enlightened teachers of|vacancy in the pastorate the council pre- 


free church principles in France a solution 
in accordance with their principles. At pre- 
sent it is only determined to leave all assist- 
ance for works of evangelization to the 
Société Evangélique, and to do nothing be- 
yond assisting the pastors ; but though this 
may be some relief to the treasury, it will in 
no way increase the independence of the 
pastors or the churches. 

One of the most valuable works under- 
taken by the Synod is the sending of 
visitors to the various groups of churches 
in different parts of the land. It must 
undoubtedly be a very laborious work, but 
as the last report says, “ these visits are one 
of the most precious means of grace and 
reciprocal communication, and we cannot 
attach too much importance to them.” How 
often must differences be composed, energies 
set in motion, the whole church strengthened 
and revived by the advent of two servants of | 
God, strangers to every one, but friends | 
to all! 

Knowing how imitative men are, how| 
naturally they follow the example set in 
high places, we think ourselves justified in 
supposing that the internal organization of 
the churches of the Union LEvangétlique 
though nominally left free to the convictions 
and necessities of their members, has been 
modelled on that of one or the other of the 
two elder free churches in Paris,—the 
Taitbout and the Reforinée LEvangélique. 
We believe, therefore, that a brief statement 
of the principles of their respective consti- 
tutions will perhaps throw some light on the 
nature of the Free Church movement 
throughout France. . 

The founders of the Church of the Zait- 
bout started with the two principles which 
probably originated nearly every other 
church in the Union—evangelization and 
independency. In 1830 they commenced 
in the Rue Taitobut a work of evangeli- 
zation; a community was gathered, and a 
church organized. Believing themselves the 
faithful descendants of the old Huguenot 
Church of France, they adopted the creed 
of 1559, making it obligatory on their pas- 
tors and the committee of administration. 
Its creed is now that formulated by the 

Union in 1850. Absolutely independent 
as regards all external authority, it is 
governed by pastors and elders acting as a 
presbytery or council. These elders, twelve 
in number, are elected by the men members 








sents a name, for election by ballot, to the 
men members of the church. At the pre- 
sent time this church has for its pastors the 
three of the most distinguished ministers in 
the Free Church in France:—M. George 
Fisch, the indefatigable secretary of the 
Société Evangélique, the chief of the Synodal 
Commission, and consequently the man on 
whom comes very largely the care of all 
the churches in the Union; Dr. E. 
de Pressensé, distinguished alike as a 
scholar and a divine, a journalist and a 
politician; and M. M. F. Lichtenberger, 
Dean of the Faculty of Theology at Paris. 
If the church of the Taitbout is eminent 
because of its pastors, that of the Reformée 
Evangélique is equally so on account of 
the reputation of its founders. It was one 
of these churches which originated in the 
despair felt by many ardent evangelicals 
at the refusal in 1848 of the Constituent 
Synod of the Reformed Churches to formu- 
late a creed. Frederick Monod, Count 
Agenor de Gasparin, and Armand-Delille 
were among the leading men who united to 
found it. Like the Zaztbout, it accepts the 
creed of the Union, and is peculiarly 
distinct on the question of an individual 
profession of faith. Its constitution is 
manifestly the work of men who sincerely 
believed the Scriptures to be the sole 
rule of faith, and were determined in all 
things to regulate their practice by the pre- 
cepts and examples given in the New Tes- 
tament. It is contained in thirty-two arti- 
cles, one having as many as twelve points. 
Like the Zaitbout, it is governed by a pres- 
bytery. Its members are called elders, 
and include all ministers of the Word. As 
these elders are chosen for an indefinite 
period, and every possible function, including 
even the initiative in legislation, is placed 
in their hands, their power would be quite 
absolute and irresponsible, as far as man is 
concerned, if it were not for the meeting of 
a general assembly of the church every 
month. This assembly has, however, only 
a consultive and voting power. The New 
Testament principles of the universal priest- 
hood and consequent sacerdotal equality of 
all believers, and the possibility of the 
humblest member being endowed with ex- 
ceptional gifts, are carefully preserved, but it is 
evident that their practical application would 
only be permitted under exceptional circum- 
‘stances. In addition to elders, provision is 
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made for deacons, deaconesses, and evan- 
gelists. Ministers of the Word, elders, 
deacons, and evangelists are ordained by 
the laying on of hands. The regular wor- 
ship may be extemporaneous or liturgical. 
The utmost care is taken to prevent any 
departure from the creed of the church. 
At any time the presbytery can of its own 
initiative, or on the demand of a majority of 
the brethren, call upon every. member of the 
church, including. the .elders, to renew 
their adhesion to the confession of faith. 
The full text of this constitution may be 
found in Decoppet’s “ Paris Protestant.” 
It is evident.that the objections raised by 
“the Brethren” to an official ministry, and 
their conduct with relation to it, had affected 
the minds of. the founders of this church, 





and had driven them back to the New 
Testament, causing them to model their 
institutions very closely on its examples, 
while at the same time they, took every | 
guarantee for the preservation of the prin-| 
ciple of authority. Their example, however, 
if followed in the other churches of the 
Union, would not appear to haye had much 
influence as.a barrier against the growth ot 
‘“ Brethrenism” in France. We have no 
means of obtaining statistics, but there seems 
good reason. to believe the influence of its 
principles is. comparatively greater in France 
than in England. The Synod of the Free 
Church has just published a prize essay on 
“ Darbysme,” by .M. Kruger, the pastor of 
the Free Church of Vergéze. The neces- 
sity for a work. under such auspices indi- 
cates the great prevalence among the free 
churches of the ideas it attacks, 

We gather from its pages that John Nelson 
Darby entered Protestant France. by the 
time-honoured, route via Geneva, Lau- 
sanne, and the Canton de Vaud, appearing 
first in France at Aréze, in the depart- 





ment of Gard,. The date is not mentioned, 
but from what we have learnt it must have 
been about 1843.. Mr. Darby had been ori- 
ginally a clergyman of the Irish branch of 
the Church of England. Believing in the 


doctrine of apostolic succession, but unable 
to accept its consequences, he had come to 
the conclusion that when the church sank 
into the corruptions of Romanism it had 
failed inits mission, and that, considered as 
a visible organized body, it had ceased to 
exist ; that this state of things would last until 
the Second Advent, when the true church 
would rise to meet the Lord in the air, and 
the millennium. would commence. The 
exterior institution of the. church having 
thus fallen into ruins, and there being no 
apostles capable of restoring and reforming 
it, he considered that the only thing to be 
done was for Christians to meet in local 
groups and supplicate the Holy Spirit to 
bestow on them the gifts necessary for their 
edification, At these meetings there could 
be no president, as all official authority had 
ceased, . They simply read. the. Scriptures, 
prayed, and fulfilled the Lord’s command to 
break bread in remembrance of Him. This 
view of the apostacy of the Church was the 
result of Mr, Darby’s studies of prophecy, a 
portion of Scripture to which he and his 
friends gave much attention. After the rup- 
ture at Plymouth he left England for the 
Continent. He went to Paris.in 1838, and 
soon after set out for Geneva. As a man of 
culture, wealth, and piety, he received a 
welcome and a hearing from Swiss religious 
society, and when after a time he began to 
develop his peculiar views, he soon carried 
away with him not only a great many mem- 
bers of the Free Church, but also of the 
official church. Ofcourse he excited great 
indignation among the pastors, and he 
appears to have been continually engaged 
in literary warfare. . But this could have 
been no difficulty to him, his collected works 
now forming thirty octavo volumes. Finally 
he went: to France., It was the time of the 
second revival, and his views met with ready 
adoption on the part of many who were 
under its influence. They would appear to 
have continued spreading to the present day, 
and are felt to be, according to M, Kruger, 
un fleau to the free churches of France. 

RICHARD HEATH. 
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IX.—THE BLACK COUNTRY ON RED SOIL. 


THE country round B——, if you only drive 
out far enough to leave the thickest of the 
smoke and blackest of the coal-dust behind, is 
pretty ; or would be so if-you were not con- 
tinually reminded of coal and smoke again 
by the chimneys of coal-pits, foundries, glass- 
works, and factories of various kinds, which | 
crop up in every direction, marring the pros- 
pect on every hand. There is no escaping | 
from them: the whole country under your 
feet is honeycombed by the coal-mines, which 
have attracted the steel works and other} 
industries to their neighbourhood by the | 
facility of fuel which they offer. This is 
doubtless a far more prosperous condition of | 
things than the stagnant peacefulness of the | 
agricultural provinces, with their unscarred | 
surfaces and unblurred skies ; but both from 


a moral and picturesque point of view the| 
There are | 


results are anything but pleasing. 
eighty-three important coal-pits, besides 
others of small account, in the circle of 
B—— alone. They employ nearly 32,000 
miners, with a production for the year 1875, 
as given in subsequent statistics, of about 
6,697,380 tons of coal, of which it appears 
that about 6,276,563 tons were sold. Some 
of them rejoice in far-fetched names ; and 
when I heard while yet a stranger in those 
parts that my friend’s husband had to go to 
“Holland” or to “ Hanover,” as the case 
might be, and still hoped to be back to dinner, 
I used to feel rather puzzled in my mind. 
‘“‘ Hibernia ” and her “ Shamrock ” are even 
represented here, thanks to the energy of the 
sons of Erin; and I am told that much of 
the present prosperity of the Westphalian 
coal-fields was initiated by English enterprise. 
Many English hands were formerly employed 
in connection with the pits, and for the few 
individuals who remain religious services are 
still occasionally held at. the different | 
collieries, by our, chaplain at Diissel \dort. A | 
1 find that, coal was dug, in, Ma district at} 
least as, Liat cage dhe, he HERP AI fh tae, four; 
teenth cent) ly be fore, for, ip 
1302 and 1319. rie % mention, “of sql €3) ot 
ceoal-pits, near. HA ean ng is the, sh 


town a quantity of coal for use in their trade’ 
a most active and necessary one in time of 
war. In these early times the peasants simply 
grubbed for coal upon the surface ; it was 
employed for firing, burning lime, and smithy 
work. The old German mining laws dealt 
| only with metals and certain minerals, coal 
| being entirely disregarded, and the holes dug 
for it being considered, curiously enough, as 
quarries, to which view the German term 
‘* Steinkohl ” may possibly point. It was the 
establishment of salt-works, an ancient branch 
|of Westphalian industry, and of glass-works, 
| which led tothe greater consideration given 
henceforward to coal- mining in the province, 
|and especially in that part of it comprised 
| by the county of Mack, where a Government 
* saline” had been set on foot, andthe erec- 
tion of salt-works at Konigsborn, near Unna, 
at the beginning of the last century, drew the 
attention of Government to the necessity 
for that thorough regulation of mining 
affairs in the Mack which has so largely con- 
tributed to the wide results since obtained. 
Meanwhile, in the course of the sixteenth 








of grubbing for coal in the neighbourhood, 
and on the annexation of the Mack to 
Prussia, two mining inspectors and _ after- 
wards a commissioner of mining had been 
appointed. But it was after 1730 that the 
Berlin Direktorium took the matter up in 
earnest. One of the protocols furnished for 
their information is amusing as conveying 








some idea of the methods practised not 150 
years ago, contrasting so strongly as they do 
with those of the present day. It says, 
“Every one is free to dig and turn about the 
earth as much as he pleases: if he does not 
find what he likes, he can leave what he has 
begun, and not give, notice of it; but if he 
find a.good coal bank, he, takes out a licence, 
sinks a smalL round shaft down,to the water, 
and, Begins 1 YS pinot for.the good of, pos- 
erity, But on. the, principle. of“ First come, 
Be served,; takes away yall he, can, get at 
rao man trouble ;and expegse,””, &e, 
Reparts , Pin le, oa inspectors. of mines, and 


century mining had begun to take the place | 
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and a revision of the mining laws. New 
regulations were introduced in 1766, and 
within the period from this date until 1792 
the new arrangements became more and 
more completely carried out, while the con- 
trol of mining affairs passed gradually from 
private into official hands. It was this 
transition period which chiefly contributed 
to the present development of the coal 
district of Westphalia. 

The nature of this district may be here 
described in a few words. Only the two 
upper divisions of the carboniferous series 
are here represented. The lower of these, or 
unproductive division, consists of sandstones, 
having sometimes the appearance of grau- 
wacke, and of slaty clays, containing some- 
times small seams of impure coal; it is the 
‘millstone grit” of English geology. Upon 
this follows the productive division, which is 
again immediately overlaid by recent chalk 
in the shape of Essen greensand, containing 
nodules of iron ore. Between these last, the 
Peruvian group, the Triassic, the Lias, 
Oolith, &c., and the lower division of the 
chalk are entirely wanting. 

The above-mentioned productive division 
of the carboniferous series consists of quart- 
zose rocks, principally sandstone, and seldom 
conglomerate, and of others composed of 
sandy and slaty clays. They are arranged in 
different strata, and among them occur veins 
of coal, and also of ironstone of different 
sorts. The coal veins are often only a few 
inches thick ; a thickness of 13 to 14 inches 
is the least which will repay working. More 
than 4 to 5 feet of pure coal seldom appears 
consecutively ; it is parted, if thicker, by 
seams of stone; and even when so divided, 
a thickness of from 14 to 15 feet is seldom, 
of 20 feet scarcely ever met with. There are 
“leading seams”’ known to miners, which 
are recognised by their situation, their own 
constant quality, and that of the rocks in 
which they are embedded. They divide the 
coal formation into “ floors,” or groups of 
veins: the “hanging floor,” rich in gaseous 
coal, and of an entire thickness not yet fully 
ascertained, is divided by a layer of rock of 
more than 1,000 feet from the middle floor, 
which, inclusive of the veins, has a thickness 
of about 2,000 feet. Ofthe veins of this group 
15 are valueless and 26 worth mining while 
for each of the latter remains an average of 
about 37 inches of coal. The ‘thickness of 
the lowest or “lying floor,” which is separated 
from the middle one by a rocky layer of 274 
feet, is, veins and all, about 2,400 feet, and for 
each of the 17 veins worth mining we get an 





average of about 30 inches of pure coal. 
this floor, however, it is of inferior quality. 
Until as late as 1830 the space in which the 
coal veins and coal-producing rocks came to 
the surface was the real seat of mining ; but 
since deep shafts and borings have brought 


the coal-bearing strata underlying the more | 


recent formations to light, the mining district 
has been much enlarged, a space even larger 
than the original having been added to it. 
Veins of iron ore do likewise exist among 
the coal veins of the district, but their im- 
portance, as compared with the latter is 
but small, in consequence of their scanty 
number, the prevalence of faults, and the large 
amount of phosphorus contained in the min- 
eral. There is only one iron ore mine in the 


circle, and the eighteen iron and steel | 


foundries contained in it have to import the 
metal-they employ. There were in 1871 
nearly 9,000 persons, out of a population of 


about 149,000, employed in the foundries of || 


the circle. The largest of these, situated as 
before mentioned at B——, and occupied 


largely in the manufacture of cannon and of | 


cast-steel rails for different governments, 
alone gives work to 3,000 of this number, 
and produced in the year 1875, 56,000 tons 
of steel, at a value of over two millions and 
a half sterling. The category of the machines 
&c., used in its workshops is somewhat 
alarming to the uninitiated, but a few of the 
items from it may convey to those interested 
in such matters some idea of the scale of its 
operations. ‘There are about 450 furnaces 
and ovens of various kinds, 152 steam boilers, 
156 steam engines of about 15,000 horse- 
power, including 38 steam hammers of more 
than 141 tons falling weight. Seven con- 
verters can produce nearly 300 tons of 
Bessemer steel per diem, and two “Scotch 
Hochofen” of great size answer to a daily 
production of about that quantity. A gas 
machine feeds between four and five thousand 
jets ; there are two batteries of furnaces for 
burning coke; eight locomotives and sixty 
waggons Convey fuel and metal; and a large 
shunting station connecting the Rhenish and 
Bergisch-Miirkisch railways is attached to the 
works, which are also connected by a short 
railway with two coal-pits which supply them. 
And to crown all, the last steel company of 
B boasts as a just cause for pride of the 
tallest chimney in all the country round, and 
indeed, with one English exception, of the 
tallest known, ne ; 

I may here mention that for these and all 
exact statements with regard to the affairs of 
the circle of B——, I am indebted to the 
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admirable “ Kreis-Statistik ” as compiled in 
the office of the Landrath. 

Let us escape for a little from statistics 
and chimneys, for there is even here, hap- 
pily for us, a way of escape. Six miles drive 
to the south brings a change as from dark- 
ness into light, from prison bars into a place 
in which to make holiday. We are on the 
borders of Rhineland, and poetry and the 
picturesque resume their sway, as turning 
our backs on the chimneys we descend into 
a winding valley formed by a bright swift 
river running between steep wooded hills 
adorned with the ruins of ancient castles,— 
a very garden of Eden, indeed, in comparison 
with the scenes left behind. The first few 
days after my arrival were kindly devoted by 
my friends to showing me the best points 
of this scenery. 

Our first expedition combines the useful 
with the ornamental : plums are wanted for 
preserving, and with a large basket under 
the front seat we drive out through the 
dismal outskirts of B——. We are kept a 
long time waiting at the level crossing close 
to the station, where snorting engines pass- 
ing to and fro frighten the horses, and make 
one wonder at the existence of such a dan- 
gerous, and one would have fancied unen- 
durable obstacle to the great traffic on this, 
one of the principal thoroughfares leading 
out of the town. It is black with the dust 
scattered by lumbering waggons laden with 
coal, which we meet now and again on their 
way to the station from the nearest pit about 
two miles off. We follow the road through 
long villages of many thousand inhabitants, 
grimy, squalid, and apparently without 
beginning or ending, but marked here and 
there by a tall handsome church set on high, 
a landmark from afar. Up and down many 
moderate hills we go, for the country is un- 
dulating, and look over hedges upon a some- 
what English landscape, with enclosed and 
well-cultivated fields, hamlets scattered 
thickly among them, and around the mouths 
of the pits scanty copses here and there re- 
maining, and in many a less frequented 
nook a goodly farmhouse, painted in bright 
colours amid a tracery of black beams, look- 
ing out from under a spreading lime tree. 
We pass but one country house, which lying 
off the road down an avenue of tall poplars, 
without gates or enclosures of any kind, and 
with outbuildings in front, looks rather for- 
lorn. Just beyond it, a few yards off the 
high road, is the highest point (574 feet) of 
the watershed between the two rivers of the 


of unevenly paved road, perhaps laid down 
in honour of the great house, as I have seen in 
Pomerania, where one generally rattles up 
to one’s neighbour’s door in triumph on such 
a stony way, which does duty as a bell. Per- 
haps it is a well-meant attention on the part 
of the village, but the effect on the springs 
and our joints is such as to make us thankful 
to rejoin the deep holes and ruts of the 
normal chausste again. One is much in- 
clined to wonder at first at the seeming 
neglect of the roads, especially of the turn- 
pike roads, of this district. One wonders 
how the possessors of good carriages can 
endure to have them shaken to pieces over 
them without making a stir about it; one 
makes odious comparisons, vaunting the 
superiority of English highways, until one 
learns that no efforts of repair can possibly 
keep pace with the enormous and heavy 
traffic continually passing upon them. 
Rhenish basalt, which, being the hardest 
material that can be found, is broken up to 
mend them, is ground to powder in no time 
by it, and was found to be so ineffectual 
upon the stretch of road passing the Cast 
Steel Works at B——, that they were 
obliged at last to pave it. Sandstone from 
the quarries near the Ruhr is chiefly used 
for this, though a few streets are paved with 
Rhine pebbles, and many of the country 
roads, not being turnpike, are made from it, 
as well as from brick-dust and coal ashes, 
which last give a pleasing aspect to the 








circle. Just beyond it, too, is a horrible bit 





more out-of-the-way walks and drives. Of 
course the difficulty of repairing the high 
roads, the work of which is interrupted every 
moment by the passing of some fresh vehicle, 
results in its being done in small patches, 
and between holes and rough stones one is 
continually jarred. 

Joseph, the coachman, a young and lanky 
mountaineer, all arms and legs, from the 
Corvei neighbourhood, seems to enjoy the 
changes of level in the road amazingly ; for 
the self-acting dray is to hima new and fasci- 
nating toy, which he pulls up and down on 
the smallest excuse. He also amuses himself 
by alternately cheering on his favourite horse 
by exclamations of “Alte!” and by much 
working at the reins, and then checking it 
again suddenly, which is neither good for 
man nor beast, giving us as it does the most 
startling jerks forward in addition to our pre- 
vious jars. He is greatly possessed with the 
importance of his position, has insisted on 
donning a better coat to-day in honour of 
the occasion, and clears the turnpike gates 
by crying “Herr Landrath” in a most 
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triumphant manner. At length we reach a 
point of vantage, whence the misty green 
wooded hills, or mountains, as they call 
them here, of the county of Berg, and the 
quaint little town under their wing, are 
visible; the clear blue river, wide, and 
, shallow, foaming over its weirs, and spanned 
by a handsome bridge, lies between. It 
was made navigable about a century back 
from the point at which it enters the circle 
| tothe Rhine, and furnished with locks for 
the “convenience of shipping coal to that 
river. At the time the enterprise had a great 
éffett upon mining, but the traffic was often 
interrupted by the state of the water, and it 
has latterly much abated in consequence of 
the quicker and safer facilities of railway 
transport. 

We do not cross the Ruhr, but turning 
dowh a byroad,’drive through old iron 
gates under hanging, catching boughs into 
| what was once ‘an avenue, and here close 
down by tiie water is‘an old brown house, 
large and empty, shadowed by beautiful 
walnut trees, and surrounded by an old- 
fashioned-garden! Here a few’ flowers still 
run ‘wild, and ‘an abundance of. fruit and 
vegetables flourish under the auspices of the 
gardener to whom it‘is’let. Long’ Peter ” 
comes out of his cottage’ among the straw- 
berry beds to gather plums and peats, and a 
stray “Gloire de’ Dijon'” or two over and 
above for us.’ He isa Rheéinlander; and talks 
German, which is strange to me. ‘His’ littlé 
son toddles down’ the long garden’ walks 
after him, and tries hard to rake’ and hoe 
like his father. The hotses’are stamping’ 
and tossing their heads “meanwhile ‘6n ‘thé 
grass under the shade -of-one of the walnut 
trees. Joseph has deserted theti fora 
moment; he, the ever -populat;‘ahd'-a 

éasant’s son himself, is at’ present pocket- 
mg plums inthe background to ecatry’ back 
to. the maids, ‘and is accepting » with 
heightened colour and a foolish grin w hand: 
ful'of blusH roses for his “ schatz 3 ” out of 
sight behind the’ thick 'trees, the river ‘switk 
ing ‘by sends ‘the sound of falling water, 
mingled with the plashing of the scenes of 
the ferry-hoat'to enhance the pesicendiness of 
the spot’ 

It wi$*not always So peaceful, ‘mayhap} for 
a bowshot across the! stream on thé°ruined 
walls, strong ‘even ‘in déeay, ‘of an ancient 
keep, atid’ perched far above ‘én #hé! steep 
and ‘shining ‘white vitla‘restaurant) ‘peeping 
betwee the’ trees, tarksthesite whereiwas 
throned “the ‘Tsenburg high in air,-a- noted 


a nuisance no longer to be endured as early 
as the first part of the eighteenth century. 
Here the the cruel Count Friedrich of 
Altena housed after his treacherous murder 
of the Archbishop of Koln, and here he 
was besieged, burned out, and his de- 
fenders hanged. 

The valley of the Ruhr, full of such 





scenes, historical reminiscences, and legends, 
is further explored in another and longer 


of ceaseless activity in the exercise of them, 
who has also made his mark in Prussian 


hat on one memorable occasion, of which 
the fame reached our shores, is here, and we 
must also be shown what beauties of nature 
are at our command in these parts. We 
spend half the day in accomplishing this, 
driving down to the river by one route, 
and proceeding in the direction of its 
course for five or six miles, amid a 
return by another. In doing so we pass 
over the Ruhr; close by it went the famous 
Hellweg, the oldest road from the Rhine to 
the East, and there was a fortress here for 
the protection of travellers. Anon we drive 
through a village of such huge, substantial 
cross-beamed farmhouses as speak well for 
the prosperity of the “ bauer” in this neigh- 
bourhood ; and our attention being called on 
the:way to all improvements or need of im- 
provement met with in the department of 
publio works which come under the ken of 
thesIxandrath, we reach at last a restaurant 
above ithesriver “ Steinenhans,” by name well 
known'to dovers of the picturesque, and of the 
cutsine.\iELere we take a well-earned repast 
on‘thesbalcony, and try the piano in one of 
the: inweroroomis while the horses rest and 
feed,)«Abovesthen“ Steinenhaus” the path 
winds up ‘between syoung woods to the shoot- || 
ing-box!ofaneighbouring nobleman, which, || 
chédetlike} conimands:a. lovely view of the || 
river; the valley; theopposite woods and hills 
toothe: wight ;+t0'the left)are ruins; below 
among the greens fields :by the river lies an || 
anciént mansion, ‘many-roofed, flanked with || 
round towers, stained: with age,,and partly || 
fallen>toideeayo -At:dates:fromsthe end of 
the stxteenth/century, wher a: previous erec- 
won waszbusutvte the ground; butthie name 
(signifying “a dady!s! botver ’:):and thecsite of 
thie old feudabmandr gooback todpore than 





“robbers” “nest?” which! was” pulled:“ownh as 


later nt ee cnt tn 
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fiftys'years! beforeothe [Normane¢onquest, 

















expedition, undertaken a day or two after | 
this. The father of my host, an old gentle- || 
man of great mental and bodily powers, and |! 


political life, even to the putting on of his || 


panorama of rocks, woods, and ruins, to || 


by another industrial, many-chimneyed town || 
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Remains of strong fortifications and of a and hay in the stable, disappeared, but 
moat are still conspicuous, but fire, that great| nought except shadows of man and beast 
effacer of the past, has destroyed the archives| were to be seen. The kitchen boy, craving 
of the place, and with them much of the| with the curiosity of youth for a sight of the 
charm of old associations. Within those | dwarf, or at least of the traces of his footsteps, 
massive walls are vaulted halls and chambers, | used now and then to strew peas and ashes 
spacious and lofty; huge chimney-pieces, | craftily with intent to catch him. But one 
carved in marble and in wood, hung with | fine morning, as he was lighting the kitchen 
rows of armorial shields, and furnished with/ fire, King Volmar came upon him, broke his 
grim supporters, are the envy of the collector. | neck, and proceeded to cook him in a variety 
But corn is now stored where gay ladies| of ways, of which the horrified cook, who 
once trod, and when the river level was| hardly dared to enter, was an eye-witness in 
flooded a few winters ago the tenant farmer] the distance. When the dishes were ready 
was glad to drive his pigs for refuge into the; they were carried up to the dwarfs room, 
raised dining-hall. |and there devoured with cries of joy and 

Legends seldom fail to attach themselves| amid strains of beautiful music. After which 
to picturesque localities, old houses, and gruesome event there was happily no more 
ruins, and the valley of the Ruhr is naturally, trace of the truculent visitor ; but over his 
not without its share of them. The dwarfs,’ chamber door was found written that the for- 
or “little underground men,” as they are, tune of the house had departed, that the 
called in German folk-lore, seem to have been! estate would be divided, and not come to- 
very much at home in the hilly districts of gether again until three Hardenbergs of this 
the county of Berg. We read of “Blue-| house should be living at the same time. 
beard,” a powerful spirit who dwelt at Castle} Continuing our drive, we ascend the hills 
Bollwerk, protector of the household; ofa pre-| by a mountain road, finished only ten years 
cipice and cave near another country seat, | ago, and formed under the auspices of the 
where the dwarf housed, serving its master former Landrath, which causes it to be spe- 




















faithfully in field, kitchen, and stall, until the! 
reward of a new dress, laid on the posts of 
the courtyard gate for one of them, drove 
them away for ever, sad at heart in the idea 
that their services were dispensed with. And 
the ruins sheltered in a nook at the foot of 
the hill at a short distance from the “ Stein- 
enhaus” were haunted towards the end of 
the fourteenth century by a notable dwarf, 
who called himself “ King Goldemer.” He 
attached himself to the owner, Neveling 
Hardenberg, the last but one of an old race, 
warned him against his enemies, and showed 
him how to escape their plots. He received 
and conversed with many visitors, drank wine, 
diced, and played well on the lute, but was 
always invisible, although he allowed his 
hands to be felt, which were lean, cold, and| 
flabby like a frog. After staying three years, | 
and making himself generally agreeable in 














cially interesting to our party. Itis made of 
carboniferous sandstone, and spite of the 
difficulties of the surface is a success. The 
views from its turns into the valley below are 
most beautiful. We mount amidst young 
trees by easy gradients to the ruins which 
crown the hill, noting as we go the narrow 
veins of spurious coal which show themselves 
in the cuttings of the sandstone. Reaching 
the top, we wander in and out of keep and 
ivy-coloured bastion, vestiges of another 
robber fastness, built in 1227 out of the 
material of the demolished Isenburg, and 
like it destined to be done away with later 
on in its turn. And now, as evening is 
falling, we descend towards the river again, 
where the lights of the little town are glim- 
mering: the turnpike man cries cheerfully, 
Gut’ nacht, Herr Landrath.” We cross 
the long white gleaming wooden bridge on 





this manner, he went away without injuring | which the horses’ feet are muffled for a 
any one. Report says that the beautiful; moment; and leaving Peter peaceful in his 
sister of his host, whose brother-in-law he| garden under the green trees by the foaming 














was wont to call himself, was his attrac- 
tion. 

Another version, which gives the “ Erd-| 
mannchen’s” name as “King Volmar,” 
seems to place him farther back “in heathen 
times,” and says that he had his own room 
called “ Volmar’s chamber,” his place at 
table, and one for a horse in the stall. The 
food placed before him, as well as the oats 








weirs, we pass out of what seems a land of 
dreams into the land of realities, where the 
pit fires, as darkness falls, are shooting up 
vivid red flames and sheets of light into the 
sky all round, and impressing me, spite of 
the reassurances of my friends, with the con- 
viction that there must be something wrong 
somewhere. 


BESSIE CARROW. 
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MADGE LORIMER’ LEGACY. 


By THE AuTHor or “‘ PH@BE OF PLASTHWAITE.” 


Book. THE FIFTH.—LOVE OR AMBITION. 


CHAPTER X. 


GILBERT EMERSON seemed to have learnt 
all he wished to learn from Bradshaw, for he 
folded the page down which he had studied, 
and pushed the bulky volume into his pocket. 
He turned round and sauntered along with 
the rest, and seemed to emulate Dick in the 
supreme carelessness of his gait. 

“Why ever,” asked Nell, “cannot you 
stay in Paris? don’t you like the place?” 

“‘What a motive to imply !” answered 
Dick, “as if ‘liking’ was a fit word to use 
as a reason for a physician’s erratic course! 
Mere public servants have to wipe ‘liking’ 
out of their dictionary.” 

Dick’s face was serious, but Nell laughed, 
knowing that by a twitch of his mouth his 
grave face was a mask. 

“You have stumbled on a prosaic fact, 
my dear boy,” said his brother. 

“Do I ever romance?” swiftly spoke 
Dick. “Even here in this land of the 
troubadours no one can accuse me of 
wearing a shred of their mantle. Did 
ever man, except me, reach my years with- 
out having strung rhymes to ——” 

“Man!” flung Nell, and tossed her head. 
“ Did my ears deceive me? I see but one 
‘man’ in the wide circle of my vision ;” 
she turned herself round, and ended in an 
attitude with a finger at Gilbert. 

“I shall begin now,” continued Dick, 
loftily ignoring Nell’s interruption. He 
sprang before her, knelt on one knee, and 
lifted his hand in mock entreaty to: Madge, 
**Queen of my soul!’ no, that’s too hack- 
neyed ; ‘Radiant star of my night ’—that’s 
better, but y : 

“J think I have heard the expression 
before,” suggested his brother. 

“Silly boy!” laughed Madge. “Do get 
up, you are in our way, we are not going 
to stand here all the evening.” 

“Cruel! cruel!” The lad started to his 
feet, with a tragic gesture, pushed his fists 
into’ his eyes, whirled round, and~ saun- 
tered forward with his hands in his pockets 
and softly whistling. 

“Is it not a lovely evening?” presently 








began Madge. “Now I should like to 
carry this place to England, so that we 
might get a chance of coming to it now and 
again.” 

She was right; it was a place full of 
beauty. As they now stood, evening had 
but just begun; the sun was low, but the 
burning glory of it filled the sky and the 
earth. Every tiniest flower-petal or blade 
of grass had its colour vivified and inten- 
sified by it. The clustering orange groves 
glistened darker, the silvery, pale shimmer 
of leaves on the olive trees gleamed whiter, 
faintly-scented lilies were beside their feet, 
dark ‘roses hung heavy heads by their hands, 
pouring forth their perfumed breath on the 
soft airs of the sunset. 

“March winds when we get back,” was 
Dick’s prosaic answer as he strolled on in 
front. 








“Don’t speak of the things—I shiver at 
the word,” Nell cried. 

‘““T know what I should like to do,” 
Madge spoke. dreamily, half to herself. 

“ What?” asked Gilbert Emerson, quickly. 
As he spoke he plucked a deep red rose 
that stretched hanging over the pathway. 

* Give me that?” asked Nell. 

He gave it to her. ‘“ One for you, too?” 
he looked at Madge. 

“ Please.” She wanted it, but as he put 
one in her hand and she looked up to thank 
him, she was sorry. 

“You have not yet said what it was you 
wished to do.” 

He had a quiet way of speaking, and 
though no manner of imperious command, 
yet that power which compelled Madge to 
answer, and to answer exactly what in her 
random thought she had wished. 

“I thought,” she said, in a quick way, “I 
should like to go once more and look at the 
sea—would not you, Nell?” 

Always “the others,” thought Gilbert. 
But he said, “ Yes, a very good ideas We 
will go.” 

‘Not I,” said Nell, “I’m tired; besides 
I've seen so much of the Mediterranean this 
winter that I am afraid I do not properly 
appreciate it. I shall govin, I have some 
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more packing yet. You can go just as well 
without me.” 

“T don’t really care,” began Madge. 

“Yes, you do,” commanded Nell. 
all of you.” 

They did go, and as they neared the 
quarter where they might turn away from 
the town and reach the land above the 
coast where their eyes would travel over to 
the wide blue waters unhindered by any 
sight of men and their habitations, a low 
swelling hill, green with young maize, 
sheltered by a broad band of trees—as they 
neared this Gilbert bent with a purpose 
toward it. 

“Do you particularly wish that way?” 
asked Madge. She had no hesitation in 
expressing her pleasure ; she quickly took up 
her bright tone, saying at once what it was she 
wanted. People always found they liked 
her leading. ‘‘ That way is so solitary.”’ 

Gilbert was choosing it for that very 
reason, 

“T do not want to get the ‘blues’ to- 
night,” laughed she. ‘“Iwant to see the 
people, and the boats and—and—every- 
thing moving about and gay.” 

How could he refuse? Besides, they 
were not alone, he and she. Dick was there 
—boys have no tact, thought the elder 
brother. 

By and by they stood, the three, amongst 
the people down by the harbour. The 
colour was dying out of the sky, the sun was 
gone, though he had left behind him a broad, 
soft glow of light still, it was warm, and the 
languid working of the day seemed to be- 
come enlivened by the breezes of the night. 
The dark-skinned foreign sailors were 
lounging about, women and children chat- 
tered and played beside them, there were 
the quaint cries of men unloading vessels, 
rough street music twanging in amongst the 
crowds who had done their work. 

It was. what. Madge wanted—the purely 
un-English picture was her last memory of 
the foreign town. She chattered and 
laughed, excited and gay, willing at the 
same time to keep up her aimless-sounding 
rattle until they should all be back at the 
hotel. 

They were going through a string of the 
old dark streets of the town. 

Suddenly Dick burst forth, “ You’ve made 
a lucky hit to-night, Madge!” 

““ How so?” 

“I am burdened with a debt of four francs 
to an old fellow down here. I had for- 
gotten all about it, and should have left the 


6 Go, 








place dishonoured in the minds of its 
unexorbitant traders, I shan’t be two minutes, 
I'll catch you up” and he ran ahead of 
Madge and his brother, and disappeared 
down a dark turning. 

These two went on, and Madge did not 
remain with her sight of the sea and the 
quaint people for her last memory of her 
winter home. 

What she had ringing in her ears were 
English words, plain and direct and unmis- 
takable—words that she could not make 
herself willing to hear—that she still could 
not all the night through keep out of her 
ears, For Gilbert Emerson had told her of his 
love for her, had asked her to share his life, 
to make the beauty of the coming days and 
years. 

And what did she say ? 

Madge could not pretend to know what 
she had said. Thinking of it all afterwards 
she doubted whether she had spoken at all 
the right-words. She had known, yes, there 
was no denying the fact—she had known 
what he would at some time or other say to 
her, and she told herself that she ought to 
have been prepared. Still she had been 
taken by surprise. 

One thing, however, she did know, and 
that was that she was sure he .quite under- 
stood her—he knew that, having no love for 
him, she would never have love for any 
other man. 

But Madge grieved for him, Had she 
not been dealing to him the measure that 
had been dealt to her? -In the still night, 
with her sleep quite gone from her, she cried 
long and bitterly. 

Never before had she shed such woful, 
unstopped tears. In her wild grief, long ago, 
she did not cry much. Now, when she 
thought she had patched over her wound, 
had made up her mind to endure what was 
given to her to be endured, now this wrong 
word had shown her cure to be but a 
flimsy cure after all. 

It was cruel, she moaned, Why should 
he not have left her alone? He was a good 
man, so good he would not hurt any living 
soul, and yet —— 

She could not give him love, but still she 
would have been glad to keep from wound- 
ing him. She knew that she had done this, 
she herself being wounded too. What a 
tangle .of cross purposes the world was! 
what a network of sorry mistakes ! 

The morning sun rose and found her still 
lying awake with wet cheeks and tumbled 
golden hair shaken over her pillow. 
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Book THE SIXTH.—THE Lost Founp. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE exiles are back. March winds are 
blustering round street corners, as March 
winds have a knack of doing in London, we 
think, more annoyingly than in any other 
place. People’s faces are turnedr fom their cus- 
tomary well-toned hues into patchy reds and 
blues—in fact, into any shade of colour that 
may be supposed destructive of facial beauty. 

Madge, for one, heeds it not. She is well 
and strong again, the scenes of foreign life 
have braced her mind, the warm air has 
given new elasticity to her physical powers. 

She had spoken to no one of what had 
happened out on the walk on the last night 
of being in the southern town. Neither did 
Gilbert Emerson make any sign by which 
she could be subject to notice. 

Whether life would be spoiled for him, we 
ask not; he was a silent man, and until 
he had seen Madge life had meant work. 

The old house in Manchester-Street had 
just welcomed her ; the long, grim row of its 
many windows were glittering under the 
spring sunlight, like the twinkling eyes of so 
many friends who smiled at her. 

And Madge, besides being well, was quite 
happy. All her experiences she pushed 
aside, and said to herself fearlessly, yes, 
she was, she would be, quite happy. They 
had just finished dinner. Max was at 
home that evening: as had been arranged, 
he had met his sister and Madge in Paris ; 
they had done an amount of vigorous sight- 
seeing on the girl’s behalf, and he had 
escorted them home. 

In no degree had he any outward sign of 
being lovelorn. The family feud he had set 
alight and his father’s threat concerning 
him had been cast to limbo. The house 
wisely ignored any memory of the Dora 
Stodart episode. 

As people do at home, the talk had gone 
on in a desultory, formless manner. Madge 
had drifted trom one subject to another ; her 
tongue followed her mind, and that danced 
in vagaries from things foreign to things 
of home. All at once she asked if there 
had been news of Walsh. This money of 
hers ; ‘‘ Perhaps,” she said, with a thought- 
ful face, “it would not be quite just to 
give it all away when her father had intended 
it should keep her, but might she not have 
some of it for her hospital?” She was 
sitting by Mr. Lorimer, and at this point 


tucked her arm into his by way of pleading 
her case. 

“Why do you ask me?” said the old 
man. He had been a trifle lonely while his 
womankind had been away, and this night 
of their return was correspondingly cheerful. 
“T have nothing to do with it unless you 
appoint me your guardian, and then of 
course I shall not allow you to spend a 
penny of it, except in the most sensible 
way.” 

“Cruel man, I will not have you for a 
guardian then. But now just listen, and I 
will explain all the merits of my hospital— 
or stay, you shall come with me one day and 
see the children.” 

Mr. Lorimer lifted his hands in depreca- 
cation. ‘ If you please, no!” answered he. 
“ A crying baby 1 cannot stand.” 

“What a shame! They are not at all 
crying babies—at least, when they begin to 
get well we have a squeal occasionally ; how 
can one help that? They are the dearest 
little souls in the world!” She stopped. 
‘*Mind now,” she suddenly began again, 
“I mean them to have some of that Austra- 
lian gold when it comes.” 

“ Ah, if you will, my dear.” He turned 
himself in his chair, and looked critically at 
her up and down from head to foot, and 
nodded his head slowly. 

Madge bowed. “Is the inspection satis- 
factory, uncle?” cried she. “I do not 
think I can bring forward one ailment to 
keep up my interesting character of invalid 
by. My cheeks will never be pale any more, 
I believe. March wind induces an unbe- 
coming scarlet hue like this” —she rubbed 
her cheeks,—“ when a person stands and 
faces it all the time she is on the steamer. 
Altogether you may look upon me, uncle, as 
in a state of vulgarly rude health, out of 
which nothing will ever surprise me,—I find 
the condition too comfortable.” She wasm 
perfect health, as she said. In outward 
semblance, of course, the same tiny fair 
thing, but strong and bright as nature had 
made her. 

He certainly felt no cause to ‘* bemoan ” 
anything concerning her. 

Miss Lorimer had been sitting quietly rest- 
ing. Now she got up and walked about the 
room as people do who have been away, 
who have homely ways, and who set a sort 
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of personality in the trickeries that adorn 
aroom. This old house, too, though it had 
none of the new prettiness of the Richmond 
house, was dearer to her than it, for it had 
been the home of her first youth, and it held 
the memory of her one romance. 

Coming back to this house then was much 
more pleasant to her after her absence than 
would have been going at once to the other 
one. We know that for long years she had 
set aside her romance, but at odd times 
times that were always vague and eccentric, 
and never governed by any order or rule— 
the memory of it came back as of a thing by 
no means dead, but living and real, as it was 
when she, a young girl, fair and proud, had 
stood and talked sweet dream realities in 
those same old rooms. 

She was an old woman now, as she told 
herself. As her years numbered, perhaps 
she was not very far past the half of man’s 
allotted measure of life, but she chose to call 
herself old. Philip also must be old. 

She stopped suddenly in her walk; what 
words had her dreaming thoughts fallen 
into? Philip ‘“‘old”! Philip had been dead 
for long years! Ah yes, Madge would 
never have come to her had he been living. 
She was waiting—nay, waiting with longing 
—to hear what a rough sailor could tell her 
of his grave. 

Standing still, apart from the rest, so she 
bid Reason rein in her dreaming thought. 
She paced on, and mechanically her fingers 
changed the arrangement of some ornaments 
(housemaid’s hands lack the  mistress’s 
grace). Still her mind was not on what her 
fingers did ; she was wandering back over the 





long years, nay, herself she was a middle- 


aged woman, but by her side was always 
Philip—the same, and yet not the same, that 
he had been in those days when she, a young 
girl, had had him with her day by day. 

Far behind her, at the other end of the 
room, were the other three—her father, her 
brother, and Madge. They were talking and 
laughing, but she did not listen to their 
words, she gave no thought to their merri- 
ment. She kept up her seemingly aimless 
wandering about the room ; as they did not 
disturb her thoughts, neither did she and her 
housewifely touches make any sound which 
could call their attention to her. 

One of her vague unreal fancies was upon 
her. More powerfully than usual was the fancy 
holding her absorbed ; she had transformed 
the whole character of her surroundings. She 
seemed to see herself again—she knew 
exactly how she used to look —herself, 





Madge Lorimer, a girl with a proud and 
haughty bearing, but with her whole soul 
bent low before a young man who lounged 
carelessly on a couch. The same old couch 
was there, with the same rich old covering ; 
she did not see how the covering had faded. 
She heard young voices shouting, she saw 
a young boy, brown and curly-haired, run 
across and scramble upon the couch where 
lounged the young man; she did not see 
that the boy had grown into the middle- 
aged man whose laugh had just rang through 
the room. ‘The vision was altogether more 
real than the actual truth; she could make 
no effort to rouse herself from it. 

Scattered about on a table was a heap of 
treasures Madge had brought home. There 
were presents for everybody-—pretty foreign 
rubbish that, standing amid the old- 
fashioned furniture, looked so dainty and 
quaint, and so strangely in contrast as to have 
asemblance of unreality. Even the girl who 
had brought them seemed unreal, against the 
strong truth of the older Madge’s fancies. 
To some souls do the actual things that 
press upon the hundreds round about us, 
that even make up the needs of daily life, 
became visionary. Certain phases of being 
set in which make the real and unreal change 
places. But not to every one can this 
happen. To those whose happiness is 
centred in to-day it cannot come; only to 
those who like this practical, matter-of-fact 
Madge Lorimer have another life which 
has its centre in some far back days do those 
visions come, linking past with present, even 
for awhile forgetting the present and gazing 
out to a future which holds the dim possi- 
bility of perfecting the past. 

On a chair in front of her wasa pile of 
music-books. It stood at the end of the old 
grand piano, and when the young Madge 
had been at home this chair had always been 
a wild confusion of loose music ; just for this 
night it was in the prim orderliness that the 
housemaid had thought would be pleasing 
to her mistress. But with the orderliness 
had surged up from oblivion one book loose 
and limp, with dog’s-eared corners, as if at 
one time it had been much used, but with its 
white paper grey with long-lying dust, as if 
the use had been that of some past genera- 
tion. It was one of Philip Lorimer’s that he 
and she had sung out of hundreds of times 
in that strongly present past time. 

She stepped forward and took it up. It fell 
open naturally ; she followed the notes, she 
read the words, she seemed to have taken it 
up to do with it as she had done in the far 
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gone years. Involuntarily she lifted. her 
eyes, as if to speak to some one near by. A 
long mirror was before her; she saw only 
herself, a tall woman, with a somewhat 
haughtily poised straight figure, no gleaming 
white-robed maiden, slender-limbed and 
smiling. Her own grave face broke the 
spell. Madge, Madge, she thought, have 
you not learnt common sense yet ? 

She shut the book, and laid it down. For 
three months, all through that foreign life, 
when every day had been so unlike the 
routine home life, when the foreign. tongue 
she had had to speak, the foreign ways she 
had had to adopt, all seemed like dreams 
suddenly become real—in that time she, so 
practical, had let herself grow visionary. 
She had built up a fabric real, and then 
finished, story by story, a fabric that was 
tenanted by one figure, who wore the clothing 
of her old romance, and yet was the friend 
of Dr. Hope’s whom Walsh had mentioned 
in his letter. What folly! she was telling 
herself, as she now stood and gazed at herself 
and at the three people in the room—what 
folly, and with no foundation! She could 
not imagine—perhaps she had never tried to 
discover—how such weak foolishness had 
rooted itself in her brain. Let it go to the 
winds now! 

A ring of the young Madge’s laugh pealed 
across the room. The older woman’ heard 
it.. She had read the child’s story, and she 
marvelled how strangely things should have 
repeated themselves. She had a sort of 
superstition that the mantle of her own long 
ago broken story had fallen on the child’s 
life. She too had been helpless in her care ; 
there had been no storing house where the 
unlucky garment could have been stowed 
away. The child whose life she would have 
guarded with her own, who, could she have 
so willed it, should have had her world ruled 
by a cloudless sun, had been clothed with 
the unlucky mantle ; but her ringing laugh, 
her light step, showed that she was wearing 
no Nessus shirt of death, 

The girl had never talked about her theory 
of self-sacrifice—she was simply practising it. 


CHAPTER II, 


ONE morning, a few days after this, Madge 
was expecting to carry her uncle to her 
beloved hospital. Each day she had been 
there, each day she had come armed with 
new arguments in its favour. At last she 
had won consent from the old man to a visit 
on the next time of strangers being admitted 

This day,had come, Breakfast was over 





but the young lady herself had not appeared. 
It is to be feared that self-indulgence in the 
matter of late rising had not yet declared 
itself for the heinous sin it would have done 
had she followed her great principle into all 
its minute intricacies. 

Presently she came into the room. The 
door was open; Max was in the act of 
encasing his noble proportions in a thick 


overcoat ; a fire was roaring in the old chim- 


ney ; Mr. Lorimer was buried in the Zimes. 

‘TI was proposing we should ring for Ellen 
to carry your breakfast upstairs, Madge,” 
was her greeting from Max. With his head 


bent, and with a violent heave of his | 


shoulders, the coat came into place. 

“That was kind of you,” answered she. 
“T wish I had known, and then I would not 
have hurried.” She was fastening the studs 
of her cuffs as she talked. She, at any rate, 
was in no hurry then. 

“Where did you get those gimcracks 
from?” he asked, when he had fastened the 
last button of his coat. As men do, he was 
drawing himself up to his full height, and 
stood before the glass for a second. ‘The 
genus is not vain—these things come to be 
done unconsciously. 

“What gimcracks? Speak more plainly 
if you want information.” 

She seated herself at the table, and began 
buttering toast. 

He watched her for a second or two. 
Her head was bent; it was covered with her 
rippling golden hair; her dress was brown 
and tightly fitting, with the clean white linen 
bands round the throat and wrists. Perhaps he 
thought she was pretty. Had he been senti- 
mental he might have likened her to some 
dainty brown autumn nymph, russet and 
golden tinted. But such not being his bent, 
he said, “ By gimcracks I mean those articles of 
vertu whereon I seé depicted the representa- 


tion of gorgeous winged insects, fabulous, I | 


should say, which ladies are pleased to wear 
at their wrist. The aforesaid articles are, I 
believe, called studs % 

“What a rigmarole all about nothing! If 
you must know, they are Roman mosaic, 
and auntie gave them to me.” 

“Oh!” He walked round the table to 
her side. Before she knew, he had taken 
her trimly-clad arm in his hand, and held 
her wrist up so that he could see the thing. 

It was a simple action, such as he had 
done hundreds of times. A hand-touch be- 
tween brothers and sisters, between people 
who grow up together as Madge had done 
with this cousin of hers, is not a thing ex- 
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pected to make a hurly-burly amongst the 
ordained coursing of blood through veins 
and arteries. But such a hurly-burly did this 
touch cause amid Madge’s pulses. 

There was no roughness in Max’s fingers ; 
he had no thought as he took up her hand 
beyond the curiosity of looking more closely 
at the mosaic figure. Rather was his touch 
gentle and deferential, as, being a courteous 
and chivalrous gentleman, it must be. 

She too, believing she had conquered 
herself, had no dream of analyzing the 
method of its action. Nevertheless, as the 
strong hand held up her wrist, the touch 
stung her. She could not bear it. Some- 
thing—what need to seek a name for it >— 
sent the hot blood scorching into her face. 
At his touch she had lifted it. She had had 
her head bent over the piece of toast she 
was buttering ; hastily she Jowered it again— 
the toast was done, it did not need her atten- 
tion. Why, oh why could she not rule 
herself better? As suddenly, she felt her- 
self grow pale, she moved her hand away 
from the palm where it rested. She set 
herself to cut the toast into strips; she was 
not thinking of it. 

Miss Lorimer, behind the coffee-urn, had 
seen it all. She understood the pain; she 
understood also the girl’s brave courage that 
made her speak these commonplace words, 
“Do you like them, cousin Max?” 

She did not look up at him, but straight 
forward at her own wrist with the stud on it, 
as she held it up for him to see. 

“ Yes,” he answered, “they are very good ; 
but they are queer looking things, for all 
that.” 

“Was she not a handsome woman who 
sold them to us, Madge?” put in Miss 
Lorimer. “A true Roman woman, was she 
not? A grand woman, with a carriage fit for 
an empress.” 

“Strong enough to stab a man who had 
offended her, I suppose,” interposed Max. 
He had a wholesome horror of anything in a 
woman now which could be described as 
grand or imposing. 

‘*No, I do not think that,” Madge said, 
quietly. 

She lowered her hand, fingered the stud, 
rather nervously twisted her cuff round as if 
it had got out of place, and began once more 
to butter her toast. She was feeling as if the 
first crumb she tried to eat would choke 
her. 

Max walked away ; he was getting a dim 
notion that something was wrong—what he 
could not tell. He had meant no harm; 








nay, rather he had felt the kindliest of all 
feelings towards Madge; he was thinking 
ber the sweetest, daintiest thing he had 
known in all his life. Yet she had seemed 
to dislike his touch. Why should she ? 

“ Auntie,” began the girl presently, “I 
must show you a handsome boy this morn- 
ing.” She in the few seconds had been 
preaching to herself a homily founded on 
the text of self-sacrifice. She would keep 
herself more and more out of Max’s sight, if 
only she could live altogether at her dear 
hospital. ‘‘He is so brown and beautiful, 
just like one of those boys that woman had 
with her.” 

“Ts he in the hospital, dear?” 

“‘Yes.” Madge drank some coffee, and 
cut up her toast into square bits. “He 
broke his leg two or three weeks ago, and of 
course has to lie there till it is mended 
properly. He is quite well, and only has to 
lie still.” 

Men are so awkward and stupid at times ! 
Max just at that moment fell into one of 
these “times.” Wishing to put straight the 
vague discomfort he could not penetrate, he 
did the most malapropos thing he could pos- 
sibly do. 

“ You do not invite me, Madge,” he said. 

“She is taking me to-day,” parenthetically 
said Mr. Lorimer from behind his paper. 
He had just caught the last words. 

“ And one piece of masculine humanity is 
as much as you can take charge of ?” asked 
Max, still persistently stupid. He left 
Madge’s chair, behind which he had been 
standing, and walked round the table towards 
the window. 

His sister wished that he would for once 
imagine that Gray’s Inn had some imperative 
need of him. Why would he not go, instead 
of wasting time there ? 

“You will be late, Max,” she ventured to 
suggest. 

“Shall I, most kindly sister ? I’m pain- 
fully sensible of the fact that I am very often 
late. It would be a pity to disturb the ex- 
pectations of that lively quarter by arriving 
too early.” Lazily he stroked his moustache, 
but made no effort to go. He still looked 
out of window, but his next words were to 
Madge, “ And I am not, then, to be admitted 
to your elysium, am I?” 

He had turned then, but Madge’s face 
was calm by that time—she did not care 
whether he looked at her or not.. She could 
not eat her toast, but if he wished she could 
answer him. 

‘Not to-day, cousin Max.” 
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“It’s a crying shame! That's all I have 
to say on the subject,” said he, setting up a 
show of mock discontent. He saw her face 
was grave—he thought to assume the old 
bantering tone of the days when she had 
been a child, and he had teazed her. “I 
wanted to see what sort of a little nurse you 
made. Do you know beef-tea from mutton- 
broth? I’m sure, too, the children would be 
charmed with’ me.” 

All this was with the best intent. Though 
he would persist in his stupid blindness, he 
was very tender to this child, so much younger 
than he, so needing from him in her fragile 
delicacy such watchful guardianship. It lay 
on him to keep hurtful things from touching 
her. He thought now to bring smiles on to 
her grave face. 

Madge jumped up. She had finished her 
coffee, and had swallowed one strip of toast. 

“I’m not hungry, thanks, auntie,” she said, 
catching a question in Miss Lorimer’s eyes. 
Then she, too, walked to the window, carry- 
ing a sheet of the newspaper Mr. Lorimer 
had cut and laid down. She looked out at 

_ the eddies of dust the wind was making. 
Folding the newspaper into portable size she 
said, ‘‘ No, cousin Max, Miss Brandon will 
not have many visitors at once, perhaps I 
will take you another day.”’ 

The girl was very brave, she was facing 
the need of the moment, and conquering it. 
That said, she set herself to read the paper. 

Max answered, “All right.” But as he 
spoke he moved away, and went out of the 
room. A second after he came back, brush- 
ing his hat. Miss Lorimer rang the bell. 
Breakfast was over, but she lingered in the 
room until her brother should take himself 
off to the office, He seemed in no hurry to 
get to Gray’s Inn. 

“What a shocking thing!” broke forth 
Madge suddenly. 

“ What's the matter now?” asked Max, as 
he leisurely set his hat on his head, and was 
waiking away. He stopped, holding the 
door-handle, but he did not suppose the 
news could in the least interest him. He 
believed he had read the paper before Madge 
was down. 

“A dreadful outbreak of some fever in 
Lincolnshire. We have not heard anything 
of it—have we, auntie ?” 

“ No dear, what is it ?” 

“Well, I do not understand the whole, 
but it seems to have been raging for more 
than a fortnight in some village in the Fens.” 

“Yes, that’s right. But I did not see any- 


paper, Madge. Where have you got it?” 
Max was eager and excited. 

She gave it to him, and pointed to the 
corner where the paragraph was. “It says 
there have been twenty-six deaths——” 

“Yes, yes,” said he. “It’s typhoid of the 
worst kind ; you know the name of the place, 
at any rate,” to his sister—* it’s at that Cran- 
ston where the Moberlys lived I went abroad 
with last year——” 

“There?” repeated Miss Lorimer. She 
did not know the people, she only had heard 
them spoken of as Colonel Moberly’s cousins. 
There had been no communication with him 
since his marriage, it had been only through 
Max that it had at all existed; therefore it 
would not be likely that, that means of inter- 
course being so broken up, it should in any 
other way have been re-commenced. 

“Ah!” ejaculated Max; “that’s bad.” 

“T hope it does not touch them,” said his 
sister. 

“ That’s just it—it does.” He sat down 
and hastily took off his hat. As men do, he 
was feeling strongly, but with an intuitive 
hardihood was seeking to mask what he felt. 
There was grief for the loss of past good- 
fellowship, there was horror at the shock of 
so sudden a death. ‘Moberly himself: 
his two sons—those fine fellows—all gone ! 
Fearful !—fearful !” Max put the paper 
back into Madge’s hands. ‘“ Read for your 
selves,” he said, “there is not likely to be 
any mistake.” 

No, there was no mistake. 

Max went out at once. He could not talk 
about it—they were people who, had they 
lived on, would in all probability have never 
crossed the path of his life again, but for 
some weeks, some months, they and he 
had lived together, had rubbed shoulder to 
shoulder in sought for perils, had shouted in 
the strong man’s careless revelry. 

As he walked through the streets he 
mourned as honest men must mourn for the 
wealth of human lives lost and leaving their 
tale half-told. Passers-by, who knew his 
face by their daily meeting it along the same 
highways, saw that that morning it was 
clouded. They wondered—he had always 
looked so bright—but they went on, either 
own work filled up their thoughts—they for- 
got him. Crossing the open square by the 
office, where the March dust was whirling in 
clouds, and where the pale-faced children 
out of the courts hard by were building up 
castles of the same dust by the footway-side, 
there other passers-by might have seen a 
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strange gleam flash across his face, a bitter 
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smile, scornful and careless, come and lie 
upon it. 

He had remembered. These men who 
had died, who had ‘seemed so sure in their 
strong life and health, had stood between 
Guyon Moberly and heirship. 

The woman to whom once he (Maxwell 
Lorimer) had given his love, who had cast 
it from her as a thing of no worth, was an 
ambitious woman. He had known this, but 
he had rejected it—he, honest and believing, 
had thought her nobler—now, how was it 
with her? 

She had won her ambition. Even through 
her love, which had been stronger than her 
ambition, had her victory come, and she 
who, in her moment of supreme womanliness, 
had deemed no slavery so abject but that 
one man’s love could not glorify it, had in 
her most lowly bending found her triumph. 

But from his face the bitter smile passed, 
too—it was but a momentary remembrance. 
The glamour by which she had enchained 
him had long ago been dispelled ; he was 
free from any vestige of the spell under 
which she once had held him. 


CHAPTER III. 


Two hours later Mr. Lorimer, his daughter, 
and Madge were on their way to the hospi- 
It was in the same quarter as their own 
house, once dwelt in by the highest in the | 
land, now on the debatable territory where | 
would-be gentility liked to feel it was living | 
next door to an old family. Here and there 
one such of the Lorimer type, having got 
rooted, still stayed undismayed by incursions 
of civic and other barbarism. 

But it had been by these mutations of 
time that a lordly house came into the pos- 
session of the directors of the hospital. In 
eomparison with other London sites it was 
open and healthy, and within its walls 





made up two items necessary for the pur- 
pose. 

A broad flight of low steps, guarded by a 
balustrade on squat pillars of the Queen 
Anne order of taste, led up to the door. 
Within our three were ushered into a room of 
the happy medium size, which excludes the 


determinedly have however well turnished, 
when chance happ2ns to decree that only 
one or two shall innabit them. This one being 
of so fit a size was as fitly c'othed.. The 
carpet was TéHP the’ ‘ehaits and other furit 





ture were of massive oak, but the carvings on 
this and the whole spirit of the room was of 
a semi-ecclesiastical character. 

It was, in fact, the private room of the lady 
who superintended the charity. She was the 
Superior, though she did not bear the con- 
ventual title, and the women working under 
her—whether their birth decreed them ladies 
or of lower rank—were called Sisters. In their 
garb and in their rules, unenforced by vows, 
the same semi-conventual spirit governed. 

It was visiting day, the room was partially 
in the disorder consequent upon this; people’s 
umbrellas and sticks, one or two parcels 
were about, the chairs, which in the early 
morning had been ranged in orderly file 
against the wall, had been drawn forward 
and set corner-wise by the various visitors. 

As yet Madge was no Sister here—she 
would like to be, like some dozen others 
who had determined to begin their life of 
self-sacrifice; but, as yet, who had not 
passed the boundary line beyond which one 
assumes a name and a garb, and a heraid 
cries the fact aloud to the worid. She left 
the two alone in the room, and went off to 
seek the Lady Superintendent. 

A few minutes after the door was opened, 
and the two entered together. One has 
generally an intuitive idea that these 
women, set by the course of their lives to 
rule great bodies, whether they be infant 
schools, or at the climax of associated 
women are called sisterhoods and convents 
—these women we go to expecting that they 
should carry a raajestic person, a manner 
and tone that shall be outwardly and unmis- 
takably dominant. Those who went to Miss 
Brandon with this in their minds saw just 
the opposite. 

She was a small woman, perhaps fifty, 
perhaps sixty years of age; neither her face 
nor her figure showed any distinctive mark 
by which to date her more closely. Her face 
was pale and rather thin, the features, when in 
repose and set amid a crowd of other women’s 
faces, hers and all bereft of any distinctive 
dress—so placed she would have been called 
plain, for the lids overa pair of pale grey eyes 
fel! with a droop of sadness, and there was a 
firmness in the set of her mouth and an in- 
voluntary knitting of her brows that dispelled 
beauty. Beauty, at least, as chisel and 
pencil have lined it, but not beauty as the 
Creator of the noble souls of men and women 
would have it understood. For the rest of 
her outward semblance, her body and-armis 
Were tound/and plump as those of women of 
hér age-are; ‘and 'she® wore ‘a: semi-conventual 
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dress. of black silk so thick and soft. that 
there. was no rustle to disturb slumbering 
ears, thick white muslin about her throat and 
wrists, a bibbed apron of the same finest 
textured material, and on her grey hair a 
quaint close cap, 

She waited for no introduction from Madge. 
As by the first morning sunbeam the plain 
sad face was illuminated, the pale eyes 
smiled, the close lips even trembled as she 
came forward and shook, hands with her 
visitors. She then spoke,some few words of 
gladness at having Madge.,back well and 
strong—there was nothing; in the words but 
an indescribable .something in the intona- 
tion. Perhaps it.was.a.strange purity in 
the liquid tongs,that she. had, and that is 
so unusual in the voices. of women of her 
age. , 
** You have come to see my children, Miss 
Lorimer,” she, went .on, “shall we begin at 
once? You see we cannot. interrupt our 
machinery even on. visiting, days, and I see 
Margaret ’—she gave ail her workers their 
own simple names—“ has, been thoughtful 
and kind, and. has brought you so that we 
shall have ample-time before the dinner-hour 
of .my staff.” ..Here she.took the girl’s hand 
with a quick, gesture, ,held ,it in her own, 
while with, the. other, she. opened the door 
and , waited while, Mr,. Lorimer and_ his 
daughter passed out,, This hand-touch was 
away this, old lady had ; we think she scarcely 
knew the power it gave her over the young 
natures who obeyed-her rule. But there was 
something strangely winning in it—a firm, 
soft grasp, sympathetic and yet vaguely 
electric. The women who were serving under 
her, had felt it, and worshipped her as men 
have worshipped a godly leader who in the 
past ages of the world has led, forth thousands 
through whose veins has flowed the holy 
zeal born in his own, heart. 

Of Charlotte Brandon’s history we have 
nought to say—she would. have told the 
world, she had, none-—we only know her in 
the days.of her public life. 

She talked, as she went along, explaining 
her work, spoke once or twice as she passed 
one of the sisters who was on her way to the 
small patients under her charge. 

-In one room was Esther Brownrigg, fair 
and smiling, holding.a child on her lap who 
had been brought in, burnt. .The burn was 
being dressed, the child would lie nowhere 
else.. She nodded, but she was too busy to 
speak. 

They had already been through two or 


the rows of little. beds. Blue-robed sisters, 
with their bibbed aprons and caps, like their 
ruler, were tending the children. Rosy, 
flushed faces looked from behind their table 
of toys at the strangers and smiled, other 
tiny faces, pale and worn with pain, lay back, 
while listless fingers touched the pretty things 
the other childrén were playing with. 

“T have been telling auntie about my. beau- 
tiful boy, Miss Brandon,” began Madge, as 
they entered one of the rooms. She looked 
round as if for the child she spoke of. 

A low laugh answered her. It was just a 
ripple of enjoyment before any words fell 
from her lips. ‘‘I cannot make these chil- 
dren of mine ignore the pretty faces, Miss 
Lorimer——” 

“Oh, indeed, you must not give us such a 
false character,” quickly interrupted Madge. 
“ We would not for the world show them the 
least difference.” 

“ Dear child, no, I know you would not,” 
smilingly said the old lady. “ Duty and just 
purpose are no lessons that I need teach my 
helpers ; but,” she went on musingly to Miss 
Lorimer, “is it not strange what a strong 
spell beauty holds over every created man or 
woman? I see it—you can understand how 
I have learnt to make a speech out of very 
slight and subtle turns of expression, even 
in the little children when they are first 
brought to us. When the greater influence 
of manner has grown, perhaps the other in- 
fluence gets forgotten, but at first I invariably 
notice it. It is a part of my machinery, you 
know. Perhaps you would despise so fading 
a thing being looked upon as a useful means 
for work?” 

“ Indeed I do not. I understand it quite 
well; it is an influence with power one, per- 
haps, too often passes by ——~”’ 

“The power of the human face divine,” 
broke in Mr. Lorimer. He had been strag- 
gling behind, and had caught some notion of 
what Miss Brandon was talking about as she 
had waited and stood still for a moment. 
‘So you practise here, do you. I thought 
Madge tried to make me believe it was all 
work.” 

“That is a truly masculine view of the 
position, Mr. Lorimer,” said she. But she 
volunteered no enlightenment of what the 
feminine view might be. ‘I was rambling 
over one of my pet theories, I expect, and 
you will say forgetting the business of the 
moment.” She turned to Madge, “ The boy 
was removed to the convalescent room yes- 
terday, dear child; you know you were not 
here. I think he has his mother with him ; 





three rooms, and had walked along between 
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at least, she was here when I was in the room 
half an hour ago.” 

They left that room and entered another. 
No beds were in this last, but couches, on 
two or three of which children were lying. 
Others were playing about, and the mothers 
of one or two weré with them. Over by the 
fire was the boy Madge had been talking 
about—a brown-faced boy with wavy black 
hair and eyes dark as night. A woman was 
sitting on the floor by him; her back was 
towards the door, her bonnet she had pushed 
back, and it was hanging by its dingy strings 
round her neck—she was a wanderer, the 
bonnet had only been put on in honour to 
the grand place where the ladies were taking 
care Of her boy. The spring sunlight and 
the gleams of firelight played on big silver 
earrings she wore, a yellow handkerchief 
was tied loosely round her throat so that the 
flaunting ends hung over her breast. She 
was facing her boy with her elbow on the 
red striped blanket they had put over his 
broken leg—she had no eyes for anything 
beyond his face. 

The two were a picture strangely contrast- 
ing with the rest of the room. The other 
mothers and children English and _ sober- 
hued, the room with its symbols and signs, 
Christian and civilized, the sisters in their 
quaint orderly dress—across all flashing the 
one spot they made—a spot all dark, rich 
colour and flaming hues—in the careless 
poise of the woman’s figure a whole history 
of wild, unfettered foreign life. 

Gipsies they were, the discarded of every 
nation, the children of a homeless people. 

The boy’s eyes lifted in sudden pleasure. 
They had been lowered over a bit of wood 
he had got and that he was cutting with 
a rough knife into the shape of some ani- 
mal. At the moment the name of the 
future creature could not be given—it had 
absorbed all his interest as he himself was 
absorbing all his mother’s interest. 

He had seen the party come in. Out of 
them all, Madge, golden-haired and fair, the 
very opposite of every woman who had been 
about him during his ten years of life, was a 
beautiful vision to him. 

His mother caught the quick outward 
giance, jealously she looked up to see what 
had stolen the boy’s look. She started. 

They were coming across to her, they had 
seen her quick turn, her startled gesture, 
they understood it all, as they thought—thé 
woman must be in surroundings strangely 
out of unison with the custom of her life. 

She had as quickly turned back, in an 





angry way had planted her elbow more 
firmly on the couch, had tossed back her 
head, as if she felt defiant, and had run her 
brown fingers through the great silver ear- 
ring that dangled within reach of her hand. 

The boy leaned forward and pushed her. 
“ Mother,” he whispered, “it’s the pretty 
iady—look.” 

She did not answer him except by a shove 
she gave with her elbow to his hand. She 
stood quickly upright. 

Miss Brandon thought the poor wild thing 
was frightened at so many coming pointedly 
to her child. She began to speak soothingly 
to her. The words gained no attention. 

“You're the same !” spoke the woman, 
with her dark eyes flashing, her beautiful 
brown face colouring red with some un- 
trained impulse. She was looking at Madge 
—the rest looked trom one to the other in 
surprise. 

They were a contrast these two women, 
one so brown, tawny, and wild, the other a 
dainty fair-haired maiden robed as became a 
lady of the period in long trailing garments 
close and trim. But if there was this con- 
trast, there was the same wondering look in 
Madge’s eyes as in the other woman’s. 

“T remember you!” exclaimed Madge. 
She sprang forward. ‘Tell me all about it. 
Are you really that woman with the baby >— 
are you?” 

“Ves, my lady, yes.” She stopped. The 
next words were in the beggar gipsy’s whine, 
“But you won’t harm the poor gipsy, my 
beauty? I never hurt you. I'd have kept 
their hands off you if I could—you know I 
couldn’t.” She began fumbling beneath the 
end of the yellow handkerchief, began pull- 
ing out some pins that did service for hooks 
and eyes to her dress. 

The boy’s great eyes looked wonderingly 
—all the rest were surprised. 

“ Auntie,” said Madge, “ this is the woman 
who gave me my dinner that day. Don’t: 
you know?” She partly hesitated over her 
introduction, being still somewhat ashamed 
of the episode of her running away. “ The 
day I got amongst the gipsies.” 

Miss Lorimer smiled, she remembered 
also the theft of the necklace. But of that 
she would say no word to this woman, who 
by her own words now, and by the child 
Madge’s relation at the time, was doubtless 
innocent. To put matters into a safe 
channel she went up to the boy, “ And this, 
then, I suppose, is the baby, who it seems 
led my truant into your camp?” 

“The baby!” brightened the woman. 
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‘* Yes, he was the baby then—the rest are 
all dead—there’s only him still. He's a 
beauty, isn’t he, my lady ? and his poor leg;” 
here she knelt down, and threw her arms 
over the limb in question, as it lay stretched 
out within splints under the gay striped 
coverlet. ‘‘ He was knocked down by a cab and 
they ran over him,” and she looked up with 


eyes angrily flashing. She had entirely for nothing 
gotten that her hopeful son had incurred this | own people. 
by a hasty retreat he was making from a blow|I told no one, not even my own man; 
his father was in the act of dealing him for | would have despised me. 
He had to her son with all her Eastern fire burning 


theft from one of his own people. 
broken a thief’s code of honour. 





of dingy rag, unwound it, and lifted a child’s 
coral necklace. 

“ That is mine!” cried Madge. “I had 
forgotten all about it. I remember now the 
old woman snatched it from my neck when 
you sent me away.” 

“Yes, my dearie, yes. But Lara is no 
thief—that is why they hate her, she brings 
But it is a sin to steal from one’s 
I did that, I took this from her. 
he 
Ben,’ she turned 


in her eyes—“ you will not take in your hand 


“Poor lad!” answered Miss Lorimer’s your mother’s curse and publish abroad her 


pity. ‘‘ Buthe is getting on well, You know 
a broken leg takes a long time to cure.” 

Yes, my lady, yes ; and the ladies are good 
to him—but can’t he soon come out?” 
This she addressed to Miss Brandon. ‘“ My 
man he wants to be off, and the rest they’re 
angered at me for keeping them. I tell them 
to go and leave me and the boy, but he ”— 
she tossed her head backwards, as if to indi- 
cate the “man” she had spoken of—“ won't 
go without me.” She lifted her head, the 
pride of her woman’s empire heightening her 
figure, disdainful of rags. 

“You will risk his being lame for life, 
and useless, if you take him away now.’ 
Miss Brandon gave this plain answer, she 
was used to deal with unreason of this sort, 
and knew that a statement of unvarnished 


sin?” 


jas her own. 


She held her arm over the boy’s 
couch, with the ornament hanging from her 
brown fingers. ‘You see it—you know— 
be secret. Or is my tongue to speak the 
curse?” She waited, a wild force in her 
stillness, a grand power in her dark face, the 
soft mother’s love hidden. It was a strange 
passage of long past tradition brought into 
to-day. 

The beautiful brown face was as fearless 
The boy smiled. “I am 
secret,” he said. ‘‘Give it to the lady, 
mother.” 

The woman obeyed and laid it in Madge’s 


’ hand. 


“Tt’s done now,” she said. But the 
words were not addressed to any listener. 
They were rather spoken to herself, as if in 


fact is the only way in these cases to teach/|her action was a finality effectual and irrever- 


reason. 


only had learnt to take a just measure of the| the past day which had held Madge. 


necessity. 


She was neither hard nor cruel, but} sible, and which for ever broke any link with 


She 
unloosed the firm tension of her body, stooped 


The woman heard, but gave no answer.| over the boy, slid down on to the floor, and 
She too had Jearnt one thing in ber hard life | sat there in the position they had found her 


—to obey without question. She began| 
again fumbling inside the bosom of her dress. | 
“ The pretty toy old Lotta stole, my lady,” 
spoke she in an undertone, with her dark 
eyes resting over on Madge. She drew out 
from her dress something rolled up in a piece 











in. One arm hung down on to her lap, the 
other she threw over the red blanket, her sad 
pathetic eyes were lifted to her boy's, her 
her fingers played with the chips of wood 
lying about on the couch. The two were 
separate from the rest of the world. 
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CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profi 





DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 





to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever disosvered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Ooughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, Oroop, Ague, 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dyseatery, 
CHLORODYNE efftctually cuts short all attacks of Hpilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms, 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &e, 
From Lozp Francis Conyn@aam, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 
“Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr, J. Collis Browae’s Chlorodyae from Mr. Davenport, and has 
found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half a dozen bottles sent at once to the above address.” 


‘Karl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”— 


Bee Lancet, lst December, 1864, 


OAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS, 


Oavrtion.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Woop stated that Dr. J. Couuis Baowwe was undoubtedly the I t 


of CHLORODYNE 





that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say,had been sworn to,—See Times, 10th July, 1964, 
Sold in bottles at 1s, 1¢d., 2s, 9d., 4s, 6d,, and Lls, each, None is genuine without the words “Dr, J, COLLIS B WNR'S 
OHLORODYNB” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle, 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, LONDON. 





JUVENILE GIFT BOOKS. 


E. MARLBOROUGH & CO, have prepared an 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE’ List a 


cf their Series of Books especially suitable for gifts and rewards, Sent free on application. Containing spécitiien 
illustrations and press notices of the following and other favourite works :— 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, illustrated. 1s. each. 
ROOKS FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 

Nellie. By L.J. Tomutnson. : 
Mimi’s Charity and its Reward after Many Days. 

By 8. pz K. 
Fairy. By L. J. Tomitnson. 
Days at Milgate; or, Lame Johnny’s Holiday. By Isoszt, 
Mill *s. Errand; or, Saved to8ave. By Emma Leswiz, 
The Lost Children. By H. W. NicHoLson. 
Mazie’s Joy. By L. J. Tomiinson, 

At Two Shillings and Sixpence. 

Mary’s Holiday Task. By G. M. Moons, 
Elsie’s Dowry ; 4 Tale of the Franco-German War. By Emma 

LESLIE. 


Madeline Clifford’s School Life. By Mary Mgexx, 
Lonely Queenie and the Friends She Made. By 


IsoBEL, 
Marion’s Path Through Shadow to Sunshine. By 
arY MERKE,. 
The Molyneux Family; or, How to be Happy, By Juuia 
ADDISON. 


At Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


“Fern Glen ; or, Lilian’s Prayer. By M. H. Horr. 
The Light of Fern Glen; or, Lilian Grey. By M. H. Hout 


Of all Booksellers, or of direct to 
E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., 51, Old Bailey, E.C 
(Two doors from Sunday School Union.) 





THE LADIES’ TREASURY: 


A Household Magazine of Literature, Education, and 
Fashion, 6d, monthly, by post 744. 


“The Ladies’ Treasury waintains with unfailing versatility its 
monthly contribution to fireside literature, mingling the useful and 
the entertaining in just such proportions as happily balance each 
other, For the practical housewife there is the usual selection of 
recipes for the production of toothsome dishes and the efficient 
carrying out of various little matters of domestic economy, while the 
art of cookery is more systematically treated as part of the business 
undertaken by that paragon of a 4 Lady Help.’ The all-important 
subject of dress receives due attention, alike in its useful and in its 
ornamental aspects, the fashions being copiously illustrated on the 
one hand, while, on the other, plain needlework is not neglected. 
With an ample allowance of readable fiction there are interspersed 
articles on general subjects, While chess, problems, pastimes, and 
on dits of the month afford materials for pleasant parlour chit- 
chat,’’— Scotsman. 


London : BEMROSE & SONS, 10, Paternoster Buildings. 


COOKERY CARDS for Hanging in Kitchens. 





Berna SIX LARGE SHEETS or PLAIN INSTRUC- 
TIONS ror COOKING FISH, SOUP, MEAT, VEGE- 
TABLES, GAME: ron MAKING SAUCES, PASTRY 
SWEETS, PRESERVES, anp BREAD, 


By Mrs. WARREN. 
TWENTIETH THOUSAND. One Sumiine THe Ser 


The Cards are printed on single leaves, and attached by 
a'wite tod for hanging up in the kitchen. 
‘* We heartily recommend these cards to all housewives,”—J/rish 
imes. 
‘* Very simple and extremely valuable.’—Christian World, 


London: BEMROSE & SONS, 10, Paternoster Buildings, 








WwW. F. SMITH’S TASTELESS 


DANDENION ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


" .» by Post 15 Stamps, and (three Boxes in one) 
ey Bost 36 ‘nena, direct from the Proprietor. 
THESE PILLS contain neithor Calomel, Blue Pill, nor 
Merourials, yet they are thoroughly efficacious, 

i Stomach, Head and Kidueys, freethe Skin 
uae = part the blood. They ne-er give "Cold, may be 
taken. at.all.times by either sex, and revulate the bowels with 

safety, ‘Especially valuable at the changes 
‘Getter in youth or middle age.” 
a AMaileconly by W. F, SMITH, M.P.S., 280, Walworth Road, 

roi, S.qiy 5 London, Proprietor of 

FOWLER'S: CORN, UNION, and CHILBLAIN PLAISTER, 
hich cansbe worn with the tightest boot, and never fails to cure, 
Post-free for 16 stamps, i 

° Branch Dépét; 281, Brixton Road. ~~» ""*** 





Mr. W. POOLE, ‘Publisher, &c., 
Haying had many years’ practical Experience in , 
PRINTING AND BINDING, 


will be glad to undertake, for the Author or Proprietors, 
the: ENTIRE PRODUCTION (Printing, Binding, Ad- 
vertising, &c.), and publication of 

Sermons, Books, Pamphlets, Magazines, &c., 


and will be happy to furnish Estimates of Cost, with all 
necessary information. 


—_ ¥ 





William Poole; 12a; Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


WRIGHT'S GOAL TAR SOAP. 


(SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.) 


— ‘ SINE QUA NON 
S— For the Toilet, Nursery, and for Shaving. 
Its salutiferous qualities are recognised and 
enforced by the emphatic recommendation of 
Mr. JAMES STARTIN, of 17, Sackville St. +, Surgeon to 
St. John’s Hospital for Diseases of the Skin. 
The late Mr. JAMES STARTIN, of Saville Row. 


Dr. McCALL ANDERSON, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow. 
And other Leading Members of the Profession. 


In TABLETS, at 6d. &13., of all Chemists & first-class Perfumers. 





*,” BEWARE ofSpurious Imitations under fanciful names. 


VEGETABLE CHARCOAL. | 2.700 cc'cs. 


The Marvellous purifying properties of pure Vegetable Charcoal upon 
the human system have only recently been recognised. It absorbs all 
acidity and impure gases in the stomach and bowels, and thus gives 
a healthy tone to the digestive organs. 


Sold in Tins, 
AL BIS Ul S. 1s., 28., & 88. each. 


Worms in children are speedily eradicated by the use of these Biscuits. 


CHARCOAL LOZENGES. Sold in 1s. Tins, 


BRAGG’S HUSK BISCUITS. Sold in tins, 2s. 6d. and 5s, 6d. each. 
BRAGG’S MALT BISCUITS, Sold in tins, 1s. 6d. each. 
Can be obtained of all chemists throughout the world. 


WARNING ! WHEN YOU ASK FOR ; ’ | 
e449 | JAMES: 
Keckitt's | tiyyaim 


AS USED IN THE Paris FOUR INTERNATIONAL MEDALS 


BRILLIANT 

soir Blue CLEAN [ae 
NTOM SLU RSee SOLID DOME 

PRINCE of WALES. SEE THAT YOU GETIT! Said Wy Grocsts’ aaddl 


As Bad Qualities are often Substituted. a anaes 


e T is often asked, ‘‘Why does my doctor recommend 
Cadbury’s Cocoa Essence ” The reason is, that being 
absolutely genuine, and concentrated by the removal of the 


Patent High-Pressure Steam Prepared superfluous fat, it contains four times the amount of nitro- 
genous or flesh-forming constituents than the average of 


7 E A F [ 0 Uj e other Cocoas which are mixed with sugar and starch. 
é Blocks below show the proportion of nitrogenous constituents in 
z each 100 parts of various kinds of Cocoa. 
Is Easy of Digestion, Wholesome, Nutritious, requires no | Pearl and other | Homeopathic and Cadbury’s 
boiling, and rapidly makes a Tureen of Rich Soup. Coooas retailed | other prepared Cocoa Essence. 
In Packets 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d.; or Tins, 18., 18, 6d., at about 84, | Cocoas retailed at 
and 88. each, per lb, about 1s. 4d, per Ib, 





























PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 


W. SYMINGTON & Co., 


Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. 
Retail—16, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. ‘ _ pameees ¢ Rests Depot: oS, Feubous St. Honore. 
are O ations, 
S0LD BY ALL GROCERS. Shopkeepers for the sake of oxtre; eae = 











